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LORD ABERDEEN. 


A a life occupied from early youth in the conduct 
of great affairs, Lord Aperpgen, although he never 
attained to greatness, has left behind him a spotless repu- 
tation. Few contemporary statesmen have kept themselves 
so absolutely unstained by the pettiness, the spite, and the 
trickery of party, and if his exemption from a prevalent vice 
was facilitated by his remoteness from popular conflicts, it is 
to the simplicity and honesty of his personal disposition that 
the credit must be mainly attributed. He never intrigued 
against a colleague, or betrayed a friend, or wilfully libelled 
apolitical opponent. In his later years he rose, like Pee. and 
WELLINGTON, above the narrow considerations of party, and 
even when he was in error he looked with single-minded 
earnestness to the supposed interests of England and of 
Europe. His views of domestic policy would have been 
considered rashly liberal by many opponents who taunted him 
with bigotry and Toryism. In foreign affairs, his sympathies 
were on the side, not of despots or of republics, but of the 
Governments which were actually established, and especially 
of those which he trusted, with more or less reason, as essen- 
tially pacific, The closest political intimacy which he 
formed on the part of England was contracted with Louis 
Puree, who, like Lord Aperpeen himself, felt a con- 
scientious and habitual antipathy to war. His undue con- 
fidence in the Empercr Nicnotas was founded on the 
belief that the vast army of Russia was to be used—for the 
future as in the past—only as a gigantic plaything. As an 
English Minister, Lord Aprrpren failed sufficiently to 
understand or to share the impressions and instincts which 
make up public opinion, It was right that he should dis- 
regard the fleeting popularity which is to be acquired by 
deference to clamour— 

Non ponebat enim rumores ante salutem— 


but the country is by no means always mistaken, and to its 
deliberate conclusions the most reluctant Government is 
compelled ultimately to conform. Lord ABERDEEN averted a 
war with France in the Otaheite dispute, but he is mainly 
sible for the costly quarrel with Russia. 
is dispassionate and sometimes self-defeating love of 
displaved itself in his first employment as Minister to 
the Allied Sovereigns in 1814. The head-quarters of the 
invaders were always divided between two parties, who sided 
respectively with Austria and with Prussia. It was the wish 
of MerrernicH to temporize, to negotiate, and finally to save 
the dynasty of NaPoLEoN, as a counterpoise to the threatened 
ascendancy of Russia. HarDENBERG, on the other hand, 
urged by the enthusiasm of his countrymen and by the fiery 
indignation of BLUCHER, insisted on the withdrawal of liberal 
conditions which Napoteon had once rejected, and pressed 
the advance of the confederate armies on Paris. ALEXANDER, 
with characteristic caprice and insincerity, oscillated between 
the rival factions ; and the young English Minister not un- 
frequently decided the immediate policy of the Coalition. 
To the surprise of his colleagues, the Tory aristocrat, repre- 
senting the most inveterate of Napoiron’s enemies, inva- 
riably sided with the pacific system of Merrernion, and 
sometimes exaggerated the conciliatory dispositions of his 
leader. The celebrated Srey, then in attendance on 
the Emperor ALEXANDER, asserts that in the discussions 
of Chatillon Lord ABERDEEN maintained that the Allies 
would act dishonourably if, quartered, in the heart 
of France, they imposed severer terms than those which 
Napo.ron had contemptuously refused before they crossed 
his frontier. The narrator proceeds to state that Merrer- 
NicH, annoyed by the imprudent zeal of his supporter, pri- 
vately remarked, in the hearing of his opponents, that the 
English Minister was really too green. His exclusive traini: 
and his foreign travels had probably left him wholly rma 


by the well founded hatred of Bonapartism which at that 
time had re itself into a ion among all classes of 
Englishmen. M. Turters naturally praises, as a proof of Lord 
ABERDEEN’S generosity and wisdom, the belief in Naroigon’s 
sincerity which the pages of his own history prove to have 
been utterly unfounded, A treaty of peace meant the dis- 
persion of an alliance which could never have been reunited, 
to be followed by a renewal of the aggressive wars which 
had for twenty years desolated Europe. Lord CastLereacn’s 
arrival in the camp superseded the authority of his subordi- 
nate, and finally put an end to the temporizing policy which 
he had supported. The forty years’ peace which followed 
may perhaps have convinced Lord ABERDEEN that the earliest 
termination of a quarrel is not always the most effective. 
On his return, after a long interval, to political life as 
Colonial Secretary under the Duke of Weturneroy, Lord 
ABERDEEN concurred with his chief in the policy of non- 
intervention abroad and economy and administrative reform 
at home, In consistency with his uniform principles, 
he opposed Lord Patmerston’s intervention in favour 
of the Spanish and Portuguese Liberals, as he would 
undoubtedly have resisted any proposal for aid to a 
despotic pretender. His leaning was, perhaps, towards 
the absolute dynasties of the Continent, but his enemies 
calumniated him when they attributed his bias to a 
coincidence of political opinion rather than to a delibe- 
rate preference for facts over possibilities. The irregular 
origin of the Monarchy of July never interfered with Lord 
ABERDEEN’Ss good-will to a French Government which was 


Sir Ropert Peet, in 1834, and again in 1841, Lord Aper- 
DEEN became the principal adviser on foveign questions 
of a chief who, although he carefully maintained his control 
over every department, was himself more familiar with finance 
and administration than with Continental diplomacy. M. 
Guizot, who was in close relations with both statesmen, 
declares that while both were wise and upright, Pee. was 
more susceptible, more easily influenced by vulgar preju- 
dices, and less thoroughly well informed than his Foreign 

He even laments that the Prime Minister was 
on the point of arming when the Otaheite quarrel was at its 
height, while Lord ABERDEEN relied from first to last on the 
prospect of a pacific solution. An Englishman may be 
allowed to doubt whether a sympathy between a statesman 
and his countrymen is an unmixed disadvantage to their 
common interests. The indemnity which the French 
Government paid for the outrage on PritcHiRD may per- 
haps have been extracted as much by Sir Ropext Peet’s 
irritation as by Lord ABERDEEN’s undisturbed coolness. 
The encouragement which was afforded to a Constitutional 
movement in Greece forms an exception to Lord Aper- 
peEn’s habitual policy. He had some years before per- 
suaded the Duke of WELLINGTON to allow of the establishment 
of the Greek Kingdom, under the erroneous impression that 
the rest of the Turkish Empire was in immediate danger of 
subjection by Russia. It was scarcely worth while to enforce 
the restoration of a nugatory Constitution because it had 
been originally teed by England. 

When Lord Jonny Russgxt, by aiding Lord Georce Bey- 
TINCk’s revenge, had climbed into the seat of Pex, Lord 
ABERDEEN, without offering an active opposition, fre- 
quently criticised Lord Pataerston’s encouragement of 

ular and national movements in Italy and in Hungary. 

ith revolution, right or wrong, he entertained no sympathy, 
although he would, with perfect consistency, have accepted 
any change when it was once detinitively accomplished. 
Lord Joun Russeiu’s Government having sunk by inhe- 
rent weakness, and after the failure of Lord Dexpy’s first 
| experiment, Lord Ansnpgen was wisely selected by the 
| Crown as the statesman who could most fitly combine all 


for once disposed to leave Europe at peace. Under 
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sections of the Liberal party. Only two years before, in 
common with his former coll he had denounced, in 
opposition to prevalent clamour, the foolish and futile effort 
at legislation which was devised for the purpose of fulfilling 
the absurd pledge contained in the Durham letter. There 
was therefore reason to hope that the Cabinet would meet 
with Irish support ; while in domestic policy the Premier 
was exempt re prejudice, and almost unduly tolerant of 
change. When the Reform Bill of that period was intro- 
duced, Lord ABERDEEN went further than the majority of his 
colleagues, and he is thought to have been willing even to 
accept the Ballot. At the beginning of his Administration 
there seemed no danger of disagreement with foreign Powers, 
but the Emperor Nichoas unfortunately remembered that 
ten years before Lord ABERDEEN had listened in silence to 
a calculated explanation of his contingent designs upon 
Turkey. 

As long as peace continued, the Government was strong 
and prosperous, notwithstanding the indignation of indi- 
vidual Whigs thrown over by a leader who was himself 
discontented with a secondary position. The Coalition, 
in spite of Mr. Disraz.i’s claptrap, would probably have 
been the most durable of modern Administrations but 
for the unfortunate dispute which was inflamed into an un- 
necessary war. The French Government, in its desire of 
popularity at home, thought fit to exemplify its religious 
zeal by picking a quarrel with Turkey about the claims of 
some worthless Latin monks to the key of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Russia instantly advanced rival pretensions on 
behalf of the Greeks, and insisted on a material guarantee 
against future aggressions, to be furnished by the occupation 
of the Danubian Principalities. The blunders and the per- 
versity which ensued are too recent for recapitulation, and 
the retrospect is by no means gratifying. The Government 
acted on the fallacious assumption that, in the face of 
aggression, abstinence from remonstrance, menace, and pre- 
paration, furnishes the best security for peace. Lord Aprr- 
DEEN’s authority and experience made him chiefly responsible 
for the war into which, according to the phrase of a col- 
league, he passively drifted. Even after the declaration of 
war, he hoped to avoid actual hostilities, but from the com- 
mencement of the Crimean campaign he always supported 
vigorous measures for the benefit of the army. He pro- 
bably found himself relieved when his public life terminated 
with his ejection from office, after a three years’ tenure. No 
political career has been more pure, more dignified, or more 
thoroughly eonsistent ; but freedom from corrupt motives 
and from disturbing passions is vot the only element of 
wisdom nor the principal condition of greatness. 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION. 


Buz in England and the United States people still 
speak and write as if the American Union had not 
yet broken up; but in truth it is exceedingly difficult to 
say what it is whieh distinguishes its position from actual 
dissolution. The Federal Government does not exercise 
over South Carolina a single one of the powers which are 
involved in sovereignty. There is no Federal jurisdiction 
and no Federal administration. The flag of the United 
States has been pulled down, and no act declaratory of inde- 
pendence has been omitted, except only an attack on the 
fortress which commands the harbour of Charleston. The 
President of the Union, on his part, affirms that he has no 
power to reassert the authority of the Federal Government, 
so that between the open repudiation of the sovereignty of 
the United States by South Carolina, and the confession of 
helplessness published by the funetionary solely entrusted 
with their executive powers, the integrity of the Federation 
would seem to have passed into the condition of a fiction. 
Mr. Buenanan’s argument from the text of the Constitu- 
tion, that it provides the Presmenr with no power of 
coercing a refractory State, is less convincing than his de- 
monstration of the practical impossibility of coercion. If he 
be right in supposing that the peaceful secession of individual 
States is forbidden by the Constitution, the attempt to secede 
must be treason on the part of all citizens of the United 
Stetes who join in and abet it ; and the right to punish them 
and annul their acts must be lodged with the Federal Go- 
vernment, as one of the attributes of its sovereignty. But 
President BucHawan is doubtless speaking the literal truth 
when he says that if South Carolina, or any other State, 
chooses to secede, it must be suffered to doso. The Federal 
army is not strong enough to subjugate South Carolina 


without the assistance of large forces of Northern militia, 
and the employment of Northern militia on such a service 
would probably call all the Southern States simultaneously 
to arms. Even if the mutinous State could be subdued, it 
could not be held. The machinery of American Government 
does not include the means of holding a whole State as a 
conquered province, The system of the Constitution involves 
the aetive co-operation of the whole American people and of 
every single State, and it does not contemplate, nor could it 
be carried on consistently with, the disfranchisement of any 
part of the population or the suspension of State-sovereignty 
in any member of the Union. 

Under these circumstances, President BucHaNnan recom- 
mends the Northern States to make three great concessions 
in order that South Carolina may be induced to re-enter the 
Union, and that other Southern States may be prevented 
from following her example. The points on which he ad- 
vises the North to allow the Constitution of the United 
States to be amended involve such formidable changes that 
it seems scarcely possible to save the Union if these are 
really the conditions of its preservation. It may be pre- 
sumptuous in a foreigner to with positiveness, but it is 
surely out of the question that the North should acquiesce 
in two out of the three. The Republican leaders have shown 
some disposition to meet the slave-owning interest half way 
on the first of Mr. Bucnanan’s proposals, by offering to 
mote a change in Northern legislation by which fugitive 
slaves shall either be returned or paid for by the township 
which prevents their recovery. But the other two of the 
PRESIDENT'S suggestions amount to neither more uor less than 
proposals for placing the Northern States in a far worse position 
in reference to slavery than they have ever found themselves 
in since the Federal Government has been in existence. Besides 
urging on them to remove all impediments to the efficiency of 
the Fugitive Slave-law, he calls on them to insert an ex- 
press recognition of Slavery in the Constitution, and an 
express declaration that it is the duty of Congress to protect 
Slave property in the Territories up to the moment of their 
becoming States. The first of these amendments would be 
no advantage to the South, and a cruel insult to the 
North, The Constitution, it is well known, speaks only of 
“ persons bound to labour ;” but there is not a shadow of 
doubt that it meant slaves. The ambiguous phrase which 
was introduced to spare the feelings of the Northern States 
at a moment when the greater number of them had barely 
abolished slavery, will surely not be exchanged for plainer 
speaking at a moment when the very complaint of the South 
is that Northern antipathy to slavery has grown into 
fanaticism. Mr. Bucnanan speaks, doubtless, with the ut- 
most sincerity ; but what he is, in effect, adyising, is that a 
victorious party should not only abandon the fruits of victory, 
but should voluntarily march under the yoke. It will be 
one of the strangest events in political history if the Free 
States, having wrought themselves up after eight years of 
discussion to a solemn declaration that Slavery shall not be 
allowed to extend its borders, should consent to adopt the 
very watchwords of the Slave-owners, besides assisting them 
actively in the accomplishment of objects which have latterly 
been beyond their utmost hopes. 

It is remarkable that Mr. Bucuanan thinks the seceding 
States entitled to the submission, not only of the Repub- 
licans, but of the entire population of the North. This is 
the only inference which can be drawn from his proposal 
that the Constitution should be amended so as to bind 
Congress to the protection of slave-property in the Terri- 
tories. The disputes of the American parties have latterly 
assumed such vast importance that the English public is 
uow perhaps aware of the nature of their differences. The 
Routh maintains that Congress, under the Constitution, 
ought to take slaves which may be carried by Southern 
masters into the Territories under its especial guardianship. 
The Républicans deny the correctness of this reading of the 
Constitution, and affirm that Congress has power, and must 
be induced to prohibit slavery in those dependencies. The 
intermediate party of Mr. Dovatas denies the right of 

to abolish slavery in the Territories, but declares 

that the sort of provisional government by which the 
settlers in the Territories are allowed to manage their 
affairs may refuse to admit negro slaves if it chooses. The 
iarity of Mr. Bucuaway’s proposal is, that it includes 

the Republicans and Mr. Doveétas’s followers in the 
same proscription, He that the South should 
be indulged with the fullest privilege which it has ever 
claimed, and that both the extreme policy of the Republicans 
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and the modified form of it supported by Mr. Dovexas 
should be solemnly repudiated by the Constitution. Now, 
Mr. Dovexas’s party and the Republicans comprise the 
whole of the Northern citizens. The votes obtained in the 
North at the late election by Mr. Brecxinriper, the 
Southern candidate, were quite insignificant, and the willing- 
ness to come to terms with the South which doubtless pre- 
vails in the Free States was solely expressed by votes given 
to Mr. Dovetas. It is therefore the whole North, and not 
any fraction of it, which is called upon to make its sub- 
mission. 

Nobody who has traced Mr. Bucwanan’s political career 
can doubt his sincere desire to preserve the Federation. 
Unfortunately, by hastily stepping forward with a compro- 
mise which involves the voluntary abasement of the strong 
at the feet of the weak, he has helped to render reconciliation 
less probable than ever. 


ITALY. 


J lew capture or surrender of Gaeta cannot be much longer 
delayed, for it is scarcely probable that a hopeless resist- 
ance will be prolonged to the last. The loss of life and the 
waste of time which have been occasioned by the siege are 
chiefly attributable to the policy or caprice of the Emperor 
of the Frencu. As if to impress upon the Italians their 
supposed dependence on his favour or neutrality, NapoLzon 
III. has hitherto extended to the dethroned Kine an aid 
which has been sufficient to encourage his hopes, although it 
will not avert his ultimate fall, The French squadron is 
moored in such a manner as to intercept the line of fire 
which would turn the defences of the fortress from 
the sea. The attack by land, which is equally certain 
to succeed, though it will occupy a longer time, 
is allowed to proceed without interference. The Italians 
still wish to give their powerful ally credit for good will 
to the work which he first enabled them to commence, but 
few benefactors have adopted so singular a method of keep- 
ing their services in remembrance. It is difficult to 
suppose that the Emperor of the Frencu is not playing a 
double game, by giving time for reaction without directly 
preventing the establishment of the Italian Kingdom. In 
either event, the successful party will be reminded of the pro- 
tection or toleration which will have facilitated the triumph 
of the winning cause. The comparative freedom of discus- 
sion which has been promised to the French Legislative Body 
and to the press has perhaps been conceded with a view to the 
policy which may, according to circumstances, seem expedient 
in Italy. In cpposing the creation of a powerful State in 
the Peninsula, speakers and journalists would give utterance 
to one of the most deeply-seated prejudices of their country- 
men. The Government might affect to sacrifice, in deference 
to public opinion, its own generous sympathies with the 
people of Naples or of Rome ; and there would be little 
difficulty in checking troublesome advisers who might abuse 
their privilege by offering unwelcome counsels, Sanguine 
Italians, on the other hand, persuade themselves that the 
muzzle is removed from the press and from the Assembly 
for the purpose of provoking demonstrations against the 
temporal power of the Pops. It is not impossible that both 
objects have been taken into consideration, and that the Im- 
perial policy is still contingent and undecided. It is difficult 
to be at once mysterious, subtle, and vigorous, and the party 
which is probably most obnoxious to the Emperor NaPpoLEon 
is already deducing plausible arguments from his uncertain 
demeanour. The opponents of Sardinia complain, not 
without pretext, that Vicror EmmanugL and Count 
Cavour are hampered at every step of their progress 
by the necessity of consulting the wishes or the humours of 
France. GARIBALDI, notwithstanding the inadequacy of 
his military resources, would have followed up the Nea- 
politans before they had time to recover from their early 

ic, and he would assuredly have forced the French 
Admiral to choose between the odium of attacking the 
national forces and the maintenance of a genuine neutrality. 
The reasons which justified the Piedmontese intervention 
still preponderate over the objections, but the leaders of the 
nation must proclaim a broad and intelligible policy, and it 
follows that they must emancipate themselves from depend- 
ence on the wavering and obscure oracle of Paris. 

The approaching spring will bring with it the necessity of 
the gravest decision which a Sovereign or a statesman can 
adopt. It is impossible for the new Government of Italy to 
stand, except as the agent and embodiment of national unity. 


The duty of recovering the Venetian Provinces could only 
be renounced or postponed if the enterprise had become 
demonstrably impossible, instead of being at once hopeful 
and perilous. If Vicror pauses, GARIBALDI 
will step beyond him as the legitimate champion of Italian 
unity. The success of the popular leader would perhaps 
be fatal to the cause of Royalty, while his failure would be 
attributed to the slackness of the Government. The unruly 
condition of the Neapolitan provinces furnishes an additional 
motive for an immediate rupture with Austria. Lombardy has 
been reconciled to a Piedmontese dynasty by GaRIBALDI's expe- 
dition far more effectually than by the Treaty of Zurich, and in 
the same manner Southern Italy will learn its kindred with the 
North only in its joint struggle for a cause which concerns 
the whole nation alike. The difficulties of introducing con- 
stitutional government in Naples will be smoothed over by 
the dictatorship which must to a certain extent exist during 
the war ; and the military organization of the whole country 
will tend to substitute a spirit of unity and of discipline for 
the confusion which naturally follows the abolition of an im- 
becile despotism. On all accounts, notwithstanding the appa- 
rent superiority of the Austrian force, it is probably the in- 
terest of the Italian Government to commence the war, and 
thereisnoreason to suppose that legal scruples will stand in the 
wayofarupture. International jurisprudence, even before it 
was modified by recent precedents, was always mixed up with 
ethical considerations which would be inapplicable to the more 
scientific system of municipal law. As every Italian is sin- 
cerely convinced that the recovery of Venetia is justifiable, it 
isidleto suppose that any formal rule will stand in the way 
of ardent wishes which are sanctioned by the general 
conscience. Notwithstanding the formidable aspect of the 
Austrian fortresses and of their garrisons, the chances are 
perhaps, at this moment, favourable to the assailants. The 
positive understanding which has probably been established 
between individual leaders in Hungary and in Italy 
is less reliable than the obvious community of interest which 
unites the enemies of Austria on both sides of the Adriatic. 
While war is raging round the Venetian fortresses, it will be 
impossible to coerce Hungarian insurgents ; and even if the 
Austrian Government could venture to concentrate all its 
efforts on Italy, nearly half the army of occupation is com- 
posed of Hungarian regiments, which would at once become 
unavailable or hostile if their countrymen were allied with 
the Italians. In 1848, under the pressure of similar 
danger, Austria was saved from impending dissolution by 
the vigour of Rapetsky, by the absence of concert between 
Cartes ALBERT and the Hungarians, by the breach be- 
tween Kossuta and Gdércry, and at last by the aid 
of PAasKIEVITSCH with 100,000 Russians. It would be rash to 
reckon on the same combination of circumstances in the en- 
suing struggle. General BeNEDEK may perhaps be as able 
and resolute as his old commander, but Italy and Hungary 
have discovered the importance of uniting their efforts; and 
the Hungarians themselves, if the conflict once begins, will 
be unanimous in rejecting the Austrian dynasty. The cor- 
diality of the Russian alliance has been interrupted by the 
Crimean war; and even if the quarrel is compromised, it 
will no longer be possible to reckon on the neutrality of 
Europe. 

In the prospect of complications which might possibly lead 
to a general war, there is reason to believe that England 
concurs with France in urging the expediency of ceding the 
Venetian provinces for a large payment in money. If it 
could be assumed that the suggestion would be simply 
adopted without farther conditions, the arrangement would 
be highly beneficial to Italy, and it might tend to avert a 
great danger from Europe ; but it requires no knowledge of 
diplomatic secrets to understand that, even if Austria were 
disposed to treat, the price of the concession would be found 
not so much in the stipulated purchase money as in a gua- 
rantee for the rest of the Imperial dominions. The 
French Government has the key of its own policy, 
but it is evident that no English Minister would com- 
mit the crime and the blunder of undertaking, in any 
contingency, to interfere between the King of Huncary 
and his subjects. The negotiations which require watching are 

rhaps more likely to take place at Petersburg than at 
<a In the actual struggle between Austria and Hun- 
gary, political jealousy and resentment, will exercise little 
influence in comparison with the inevitable antagonism be- 
tween a country struggling for independence and its forei 
rulers, The master of Poland will sympathize with the 
sovereign who has endeavoured to hold the constitutional 
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kingdom of his ancestors as a dependency of the Austrian 
Empire. The disputes which have arisen on the frontier of 
Wallachia are closely connected with the condition of Hun- 
gary, and it is not improbable that the English Government 
may haye been already sounded as to its intentions in the 
event of another interference on the part of Russia. It 
would be highly culpable to encourage any aggression of 
the kind by hasty promises of neutrality, nor would it 
be reasonable to anticipate any blunder of the kind but for 
the ill-judged despateh in which Lord Jonn RusseE.u re- 
monstrated against an Italian attack on Venetia. It is 
not unnatural that statesmen should contemplate with un- 
easiness the dissolution of a great and ancient State ; but a 
buttress of order which requires constant propping will 
contribute little to the strength of the European edifice. 
If Austria can extricate herself from the difficulties which 
beset her on all sides, she will have given an unexpected 
f of yitality and strength, but a second restoration by 

ussian arms would leave her dependent on her foreign 

tector. 

Whatever fate may be in store for the unsettled popula- 
tions of Eastern Europe, it is only by the grossest mis- 
management that Italy can again fall under the supremacy 
of Austria. It is in the confidence of immunity from re- 
action that even temperate Italian patriots are willing to 
concur in an armed struggle for the purpose of reclaiming 
Venice. The most serious danger to the practical in- 
dependence of Italy is to be found in the restless patronage 
of France, The projected war will lead to no good result if 
the Italians rely on any extraneous assistance, except 
that which they may obtain in return for reciprocal 
services from Hungary. It would be at once imprudent 
and mean to leave Lombardy to the protection of a 
foreign guarantee when the Italian armies were besieging 
Peschiera or Mantua ; and although the assistance rendered 
by France might be efficacious, it would certainly not be gra- 
tuitous, Count Cavour and the Kine himself probably un- 
derstand the conditions which alone render their enterprise 
advantageous. The combination of circumstances which 
may make it their interest, if not their duty, to commence 
an offensive war, is not encouraging to sanguine prophets of 
universal peace, 


PUBLIC WORKS IN INDIA. 


HE money matters of the Indian Government have 

i. long been among the most unfathomable mysteries of 
the world. All that it has been possible to find out is, 
that a large deficit has recurred regularly for many 
years ; that the heavy military expenditure rendered neces- 
sary by the rebellion has been the chief cause of the 
troubles of the Government; and that, whatever else may 
have become of the revenues, they have certainly not been 
muddled away in payment of debts. Besides the sums 
set down under the head of military expenditure, many 
millions are annually expended for purposes of the details 
of which it has not been the practice to give any account. 
Under the influence perhaps of the more methodical and 
business-like system which Mr. Witson was, up to the time 
of his death, labouring to introduce, the Calcutta Goyern- 
ment have at length seen fit to throw a little light upon the 
nature of their civil expenditure. Important official papers 
are now regularly published in the supplement to the 
Caleutta Gazette, some of the earliest of which relate to 
that obscure branch of expenditure which figures in Cal- 
¢eutta balance-sheets under the head of public works. All 
the testimony which has come from India is unanimous as 
to the value of the reproductive works which haye been 
brought to completion. Improved means of communication 
have invariably developed the resources of the country to an 
extent altogether out of proportion to the cost incurred ; 


and the realized profits of well-designed works of irrigation 


have gt ang so enormous as to suggest to many the reasonable 
belief that, in the promotion of undertakings of this nature, 
the Indian Government might find the philosopher's stone 
which would turn its deficits into gold. This expectation had, 
in fact, permeated to official strata just before the mutiny, 
and, but for the check then received, we should possibly have 
been congratulating India at this moment on the enormous 
returns which she could give for well-spent capital. Even | 
during the mutiny itself, and throughout the financial diffi- 

culties which have succeeded it, large sums haye appeared in 

every balance-sheet as expenditure upon public works, and | 
sanguine people have indulged the hope that some real | 


vigour was being shown in this department, The accounts 
which have recently been published have put an end to these 
pleasant imaginings by showing how small a proportion of 
the money nominally spent on public works is devoted to 
undertakings of a remunerative kind. 

The return, which comprises the expenditure sanctioned for 
the current year, is probably more favourable than a similar 
account for any previous year since 1854 would have been. 
But though the total sum devoted to public works is 
very little short of 4,000,000/., about half-a-million is all 
that is allowed to be invested in the great agricultural 
improvements by which the wealth of a country like India 
seems capable of being almost indefinitely increased. A 
large part of this item of expenditure ought strictly to 
be classed as military and police outlay, Barracks and 
gaols, with a few other public buildings, run away with 
more than 1,000,000/, The improvement of roads and com- 
munications costs half-a-million ; while the remainder of the 
4,000,000/, is absorbed by petty works, special telegraphic 
and railway expenses, and in the maintenance of an establish- 
ment on the regular Indian scale of expense. Considering 
all the difficulties which the Calcutta authorities have had to 
surmount, inthe rebellion itself, in the subsequent financial em- 
barrassments, in the refusal of the Home Government to relieve 
the Indian department by strengthening thecredit of the local 
Government, and in the absolute necessity of maintaining an 
army which the existing revenue was wholly insufficient to 
pay for, it is not surprising that even the most promising 
works should have been suspended. It was a natural, but not 
the less a palpable mistake to starve the only department 
which contained within itself the seeds of future prosperity. 
To stop half-finished works at a time when they are inca- 
pable of producing any revenue, in the face of the strongest 
evidence that when completed they would return 10, or 20, 
or 5° per cent. on the whole outlay, is about as unthrifty 
a way of saving money as could easily be devised. The 
amount of profit sacrificed by this expedient is, in truth, the 
measure of the interest which the Government has in sub- 
stance been paying for the accommodation which it has drawn 
from funds that ought never to have been diverted from 
their proper purpose. When despatches came home from 
Calcutta, pointing out with some exultation how severely 
economical the local Government had been in the matter of 
public works, politicians of the retrenchment school were 
well enough satisfied ; but perhaps if Lord Canyiye had 
written to say that he had contrived to save 1,000,000l. by 
abandoning a probable revenue of 20 per cent. upon the 
amount, few would have congratulated him on the easy 
terms upon which he had succeeded in supplying his imme- 
diate needs. Such, however, has been the effect of those 
stringent orders for the suspension of all but the most abso- 
lutely necessary works which have been in operation during 
the last four years, 

The extveme improvidence of the policy which has been 
pursued seems to have struck Lord Cannine very forcibly 
during his late journeys in Upper India; and from the 
tone of several State papers which have since been issued, 
it may be expected that a more rational system will 
henceforth be pursued, even though, in the first instance, 
it may entail additional expenditure. The picture which 
Lord Canyxine draws of many districts in the Punjaub 
reminds one of nothing so much as the state in which 
Ireland was left after the whole population had been em- 
ployed during the famine year in destroying existing 
roads, and commencing new ones which were never des- 
tined to be completed. Lord Cannine observes that the 
sudden and stringent contraction of operations in 1855 
caused the interruption of many works, on which 
large expenditure had been incurred, while in such 
a state that little benefit could be afforded by them. 
He speaks of “sections of road of excellent construc- 
* tion interrupted by other sections barely passable—tunnels 
“ half-driven—bridges half-built or uncommenced, though 
“the material was deposited on the site—costly buildings 
“ left half-finished—churches roofless, or otherwise incom- 
“ plete—and works of irrigation from which the profitable 
“return had been delayed”—in short, a vast amount of 


capital left dead and unproductive for want of the finishing 
strokes which would make it a source of public convenience 


and wealth, 

The same results, we are told, may be seen in almost 
every district in India, which presents a scene of extraya- 
gant waste, perpetrated in the interest of the strictest eco- 
nomy. There is one great difference between the case of 
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India and the Irish parallel which it brings to mind. 
Almost all the incomplete undertakings which had been 
taken in hand as a means of alleviating Irish distress were 
works which ought never to have been begun, and would 
have been useless if ever they had been finished ; while the 
Indian enterprises are for the most part of so promising a 
character, that under no circumstances could it possibly be 
right to postpone their completion. ‘“ No money,” says Lord 
CanNING, “is so utterly wasted as that spent in half-doing 
“ work ;” and the remark is so obvious that it seems strange 
that even the pressure of the last few years should have 
led the Indian Government absolutely to forget it. Of 
all the public works now in progress in India, there is none 
of greater magnitude than the Baree Dock Canal in the Pun- 
jaub, and its history may be taken as a specimen of the course 
generally pursued. The total estimate was about 1,500,000l., 
of which 1,000,000/. has already been expended. The costly 
head works required for the maintenance of the supply 
of water have been completed ; one branch has been opened, 
the main channel is far advanced, and some progress has 
been made with the minor branches. But just when the 
works by which the water was to be distributed were 
about to be commenced, the false economy of the Govern- 
ment stopped all further outlay, and even from the open 
part of the canal no direct revenue can yet be derived. A 
comparatively insignificant addition to the expenditure would 
convert into productive capital the whole sum which has 
been laid out hitherto to so little purpose on this magnificent 
scheme. Even now, with the slightly reviving confidence 
which is felt in the futwre revenues of India, Lord 
CannING has not ventured to sanction the immediate com- 
pletion of the entire scheme, though a few years’ income 
would probably more than replace the. money which is re- 
quired to complete the undertaking. The instructions 
now issued, though not very adventurous, are at least a 
great improvement on the policy by which so large an 
amount of capital has been kept in an unproductive state. 
All available means are to be employed in bringing the 
most forward portion of the works into a remunerative 
state. The canal is to be finished by sections, each of which, 
as it is opened, is to be supplied at once with the necessary 
apparatus of distribution, by which the surrounding land 
may be able to reap some benefit from the outlay which has 
been incurred, and the Government will draw a revenue 
which will strengthen its hands for the further prosecution 
of the work. 

The same system is to be pursued throughout the country, 
and though the sums devoted to this important class of 
works are ridiculously small when compared to the expen- 
diture on railways, the importance of any reveriue which 
may be drawn from them will not be measured simply by 
its money value. It is no doubt true, though it is a sin- 
gular remark to come from the mouth of an absolute ruler, 
that, “when the canal officers are able to show branches in 
“ operation, and bringing in a substantial revenue, they will 
“ have no difficulty in obtaining from Government funds for 
“ the extension and completion of their undertakings.” If 
the remunerative character of such works has been clearly 
established beforehand, as is certainly the case with some of 
the canal projects, there is no good reason why the Govern- 
ment should wait for the tangible evidence of an actual 
revenue, The railway expenditure already sanctioned 
amounts, we believe, to about 50,000,0001,, and when the 
guarantee system is analysed, it comes to precisely the same 
thing as if the Indian Government had borrowed this large 
capital and conducted the works itself, with the onerous con- 
dition of surrendering all return beyond the interest of the 
loan. If it was right to run so large a risk without the 

ibility of any immediate profit, it would seem to be at 

t equally prudent to raise money for works which are 
almost certain to bring in an enormous revenue. Neither 
the Indian nor the Home Governments have yet screwed 
their courage up to this point ; but the direction which has 
now been given to such works as are allowed to proceed 
will perhaps before long force on the attention of the autho- 
rities, by the palpable evidence of increasing revenues, the 
value of the mine of wealth which has been suffered to lie 
unproductive in the soil of India. 


CHINESE AFFAIRS. 


A CHINESE Treaty seems to have been agreed upon, 
but it has not been necessary, apparently, to resort to 


any of the expedients which have been recently pressed on 


the English Government and Lord Exerm, Pekin has not 
been handed over to the Tae-pings, no preparations were 
probably made for holding the city throngh the winter, and, 
though there seems to have been some difficulty in ascer- 
taining the now too certain fate of the 7imes’ Corre- 
spondent, it has not been necessary to adopt the ex- 
treme measure of pulling down the capital of China house 
by house. The writer who triumphs over his “habitual 
“ yevilers,” over “naval and military critics,” and over the 
“Sinologues,” because he alone has consistently advocat 
an advance to Pekin, should remember that his advice 
has been interspersed with the wild suggestions we haye 
enumerated. Anybody who takes the trouble to look at 
a map is equal to recommending that a British army should 
land in the Gulf of Pechecle and march on Pekin, The 
great city looks such a little way from the coast tha* 
everybody who thinks it clear that where there is water 
ships can sail, and that where there is land troops can ad- 
vance, is sure to be of opinion that it is as easy to get to 
Pekin as to Hounslow. No objection could be offered to 
such a project except that nothing can be called easy of 
which we are entirely ignorant. The doubts which have 
almost universally been felt as to the issue of the expedition 
were founded on the consciousness of ignorance, and every- 
thing which has occurred since the attempt was first made 
has shown the wisdom of doubt. The allies have succeeded, 
but neither the course, the means, nor the nature of their 
success has borne the least relation to the predictions 
hazarded at home. Whenever the progress of the armies 
was interrupted, or the posture of affairs threatened a mis- 
carriage, a multitude of suggestions were instantly offered 
by the most confident of contemporary writers on China, all 
of them preposterous enough to show how little advantage 
was enjoyed by those who carefully let us see that they pre- 
tended to special local knowledge of the country over those 
who candidly confessed that they were entirely at sea. The 
way to prove a real superiority was not simply to assert 
that Pekin must be attacked, but to do justice to the im- 
pediments which stood in the way of success, and to point 
out, with some approach to correctness, the mode in which 
they would be overcome. 

The vanity of political soothsayers must not be permitted 
to obscure the true lesson of the war. The fact is, we have 
been saved as by fire. A former attempt to march on Pekin 
terminated in a humiliating defeat, and in the second we 
have found our adversaries so nearly a match for us that the 
bravest men in the army are not ashamed to attribute our 
success to the accident which placed us in the possession of 
the Armstrong artillery. Arrived at Pekin, the leaders of the 
expedition must have found themselves in considerable embar- 
rassment ; and it will probably be seen that nothing but Lord 
Exein’s diplomatic skill, seconded by the ignorance of the 
Chinese functionaries as to our power and resources, has pre- 
vented the necessity of a hasty retreat to the sea. The pre- 
sumptuous confidence of the Imperial Government in itspicked 
Tartar troops and skilful Tartar general has probably been 
exrhenaes for an equally unfounded estimate of the 
irresistible might of the Allies, and the Emperor has thus 
been induced to abandon the incalculable advan he had 
gained through his withdrawal from the capital. ere does 
not seem to be the faintest doubt that, if he had stayed on 
the other side of the Great Wall, the English and ch 
inust have very shortly made their way back again to their 
ships. Amid the strange scarcity of information which pre- 
vails as to the physical phenomena of those latitudes, there 
was still much trustworthy evidence that, in a few weeks 
from the period at which our news left, the whole Gulf of 
Pechele would become liquid mud ; and Sir Joun Herscug., 
by the simple statement of the fact that the winter tempera- 
ture of Pekin sometimes falls to two degrees, had virtually 
decided the question of its continued occupation. But our 
poe fortune has prevailed. In the very nick of time we 

ve obtained our treaty, not by restoring the Mine dynasty, 
not by pulling down the city, but through the mistaken 
opinion of our resources which the Chinese have taken up. 

he true moral of all this is, that there must be no more 
Chinese wars. They were always distant, expensive, and 
abhorrent to the moral sense, and they all had proved to be ex- 
tremely difficult and dangerous. The Chinese are learning of 
us with the utmost rapidity. European ideas had, to a certain 
extent, presided over the construction of the Takoo forts, and 
European guns were captured inside them. Next time it will 
perhaps be found that an ingenious people has comprehended 
the principles of Vausan ; and, as to rifled cannon, we believe 
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that, as the British Government has not come to terms with 
Mr. Wurrwort, his services will soon be at the disposal of 
anybody who can pay for them. Let it be repeated, there must 
be no more of these wars; and there are just two principal 
ways of preventing them. The first is, to bestow the utmost 
care on the treaty, to have nothing in it which is ambiguous 
or conditional, and to stipulate for nothing which previous 
experience proves the Chinese Government not to have the 
power of conceding. The other is to make up our minds to 

i the howlings of Hong-Kong. In the days of the 
old East India Company’s monopoly, if the superintendents 
who managed the factories at Canton had quarrelled with 
the local authorities (which they never happened to do), 
their masters, the Company, would have paid the expenses of 
the comsequent war. The present race of Anglo-Chinese 
traders has invented the art of making immense profits at 
the expense of the English tax-payer, by disdainfully defying 
the prejudices of the Chinese, and then requiring the English 
Government to interpose in the inevitable quarrel. If, as is 
to be hoped, the terms secured by Lord Excry include the 


establishment of a British Mission at Pekin, there will be in- | 


calculable gain in having the Minister completely separated 
from these little local societies, to which a war, with its 
excitement and its contracts, is the most agreeable of episodes 
in @ monotonous existence. 

The story of the sufferings undergone by the two unfor- 
tunate gentlemen who were first known to have perished 
during their captivity has been read throughout the country 
with the deepest pity and indignation, and has added tenfold 
to the general pain with which the latest telegraphic news 
from Russia has been read. Lord Excin is too well 


acquainted with the exigencies of public opinion in England 
to have concluded a treaty without the fullest assurances © 


that his interference had been too late to save the prisoners 


who were still unaccounted for, and we fear it must be taken — 


for granted that they are irrecoverably lost. Meantime, 
the barbarity practised by the Tartar soldiery and the 
Chinese populace is one among a score of reasons for dissent- 
ing from the belief which some persons seem to hold, that we 
can bully the Chinese into civilization. The effects of a 
thousand years of moral cultivation entirely unlike that of 
Western Europe are not to be obliterated by a campaign of 
a few weeks. A people which inflicts death and torture, 
nay, which even consents to suffer them, for the most trivial 
causes, will not easily be made to understand that vehement 
resentment which outrage excites in a European. 
The stipulations of the new treaty for power to be granted 
to Europeans of travelling in the interior of China will, on 
this ground, deserve the utmost attention in England ; for, 
valuable as the privilege of visiting the middle provinces 
may be, if confined to proper occasions and proper persons, 
it will bea perpetual danger if it allows an indiscriminate 
crowd of Cives Romani to wander from city to city on the 
faith of being everywhere protected by British power. In 
obtaining undisturbed liberty of movement, even for a 
limited number of persons, the Chinese functionaries will 
probably have to strain all the powers of administration to 
the utmost. It will be mere folly to require them to infuse 
a second nature into their countrymen, by teaching them to 
—— eee he expects to be treated in 


THE FRENCH TREATY. 


Chamber of Commerce at Manchester is on the 

whole satisfied with the alterations in the French tariff, 

and the representatives of other branches of trade generally 
share their anticipations of increased intercourse and profit. 
According to the testimony of those who have the best 
opportunities of forming a judgment, Mr. Coppen has dis- 
played considerable ability and uniform patience in the 
arrangement of the multifarious details of the different sche- 
dules ; and it is pleasant to bear testimony to his merit and 
success in the conduct of a business for which he possesses 
remarkable qualifications. His mismanagement of tle original 
negotiation was explained by his rness to secure, at any 
cost, important objects which a diplomatist would have 
atvained on easier terms. A judicious trader never betrays 
his determination to close a bargain until he has ascertained 
the extent of the concessions which he can obtain. In deal- 
ing with the Treaty of Commerce, the Imperial Government 
would have been glad of a certain amount of pressure, which 


reserve, and the comparatively terms which have 
been secured furnish the most conclusive proof that the 

dent liberality of France required no extravagant stimulus. 
Where the duties are fixed below the level which might, in 
conformity with the treaty, have been imposed, it is evident 


minute and exclusive solicitude 


that the French negotiators would, in the first instance, 


_ have willingly bound themselves to concessions which they 


_ have since made of their own accord and for the benefit of 
| their own country. Mr. CompEn has been painstaking, con- 
_ciliatory to his foreign colleagues, and courteous to the 
English manufacturers, who have justifiably expressed their 
| gratitude for his services. He is himself too judicious 
_to share the professed belief of his admirers in the 
| extent of his influence. It is highly improbable that 
a single franc of duty was taken off any article of 
English manufacture in compliment to Mr. Cospes, or in 
_ deference to his arguments. If the tariff had gone to the 
utmost limit permitted by the treaty, there would have 
| been room for diplomatic ability in checking any trans- 
gression of the terms, and in persuading the French Com- 
_ missioners to adopt the English view in disputed questions. 
The gratuitous and unexpected reductions which have in 
many instances been effected, illustrate the sound economical 
notions of the French Government, and, to a considerable 
extent, they show that the treaty itself was superfinous. 
The Emperor Napro.zox wants additional revenue, and he 
has had the good sense to discover that he can obtain it by 
the same machinery which will add largely to the wealth of 
the community. Having resolved on reforming his tariff, 
he could have carried out his purpose if Mr. CoppEn had been 
a Protectionist, and although Mr. GLapstoye had insisted on 
an equilibrium in his Budget. The fresh market opened for 
French wines and manufactures furnished an additional recom- 
mendation to his project, and the form of a treaty relieved 
him from the technical difficulty of carrying the measure 
through the Legislative Bodies. As faras English producers 
are concerned, the treaty can only be credited with the items 
in the tariff which exactly d with the extreme limits 
of its stipulations. No reduction which was not compulsory is 
either a triumph of Mr. Conpey’s ability or a natural con- 
sequence of the bargain which he hastily concluded. The 
low duties which are expected to benefit manufacturers are 
a boon voluntarily conferred on their industry, or rather on 
the French consumer. The English negotiator can only 
have aided the decision by explaining to the best of his 
ability that the protective duties retained were still sufficient 
to give the native producer a reasonable chance of competi- 
tion. The sincerity of the suggestion would not be too 
closely examined by the professed advocates of an opposite 
interest. It would scarcely be an exaggeration to say that 
the necessity of the treaty and the value of Mr. Coppen’s 
services vary inversely as the extent of advantage which the 
new tariff will confer on English manufacturers. Fortu- 
nately, however, popular judgment and favour are not to be 
guided by even the most truthful paradox. If Man- 
chester makes money, the merit of the increased French 
trade will be naturally attributed to the framers of a treaty 
which has ostensibly caused the improvement. 

The scrupulous caution with which Prrr superintended the 
negotiations of 1786 furnishes a curious contrast to the pre- 
cipitate proceedings of 1860. There can be no doubt that 
the simple principles of political economy are better under- 
_ stood after the lapse of two or three generations which have 

partially applied them in i Mr. Giapstowe and Mr. 
Coppen neglected the opportunity of stipulating for further 
relaxations of obsolete restrictions, and it was a grave error 
to give a foreign Power any legal control over the 
provision for the public service; but, as far as the En ish 
Government alandoned the last relics of Protection, it was im- 
possible to make a mistake. .\ duty on any commodity, = 
from considerations of revenue, is as unmixed an evil as a 
in a man’s pocket out of which he loses a part of his money. 
Cheap wine aud cheap gloves can by no possibility injure 
consumer, although they may cause temporary inconvenience 
to a producer whose industry bas been artificially turned into 
some special direction. Mr. Purr still believed in the neces- 
sity of finding an outlet for English goods, while he regarded 
increased imports as endurable evils which might be tole- 
rated for a sufficient consideration. Mr. Copppn under- 
stands the theory of economic science more perfectly, but he 
might advantageously have copied the great Minister's 
i the interests of bis own 


might have served as an excuse to discontented Protec- country. 


tionists. Mr. Coppen threw his hand on the table without 


Considerable difference of opinion prevails as to the 
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comparative advantages of ad valorem and of specific duties. 


Mr. Porrer, the chairman of the Manchester Chamber of | 


Commerce, pointed out the inevitable tendency of specific 
duties to become more burdensome in proportion to im- 
provements in production. If a fabric worth a shilling a 
yard pays a fixed duty of twopence, the rate of taxation is 
doubled when, without any change in the tariff, the same 
article can afterwards be made for sixpence. If a corre- 
sponding improvement takes place in the foreign process of 
manufacture, the duty of one in six may probably become 
prohibitive, although the importer could afford the former rate 
of one intwelve, Mr. Porrerstates that the German Zollverein, 
after professing to make 10 per cent. the maximum duty, 
has since raised it to 50, 60, or 80 per cent. by the mere re- 
tention of specific rates on goods which have become intrin- 
sically cheaper. It is certainly possible that if the principles 
of the French Government should become less liberal, the 
same process may produce a similar effect on the trade which 
is now to be opened or extended. It was not immaterial to 
observe that Mr. Bucuanay, in his hesitating apology for 
protection, recommended the Congress to impose specific 
duties on all customable articles which compete with 
American manufactures. 

Nevertheless, some classes of producers prefer the risk 
of specific duties to the uncertainty and trouble which 
attend the valuation of goods for duty. A cotton-spinner 
in the Manchester Chamber thought it a sufficient answer 
to the argument against specific duties, that Mr. Porrer 
was a calico printer ; and although the inference is obscure 
in the absence of special acquaintance with the industry of 
Lancashire, there can be no doubt that the comparative ex- 
pediency of the rival systems depends on the nature and 
circumstances of each particular trade. The Birmingham 
manufacturers wholly object to specific duties on the ground 
of the enormous variety of articles included under the 
general name of hardware. The value of goods of the same 
class or species may vary twentyfold or a hundredfold, 
according to quality and finish; and any duty which 
the French Commissioners would think reasonable for the 
better specimens would be prohibitive if it were levied on 
inferior or coarser articles. It is in dealing with ques- 
tions of this kind that Mr. Coppen’s great knowledge 
and clear understanding have probably been found most 
serviceable to his countrymen. Both parties to the nego- 
tiation concurred in the intention of actually admitting to 
competition the productions which were to be assessed at 
reduced rates of taxation. ‘The French Government, as well 
as Mr. CoppEn, would have failed of their object, if the duties, 
whether specific or proportional to value, had been exorbitant 
or oppressive. The English Plenipotentiary was eminently 
qualified to decide between the conflicting systems ; and the 
general satisfaction of the different manufacturers shows that, 
in conjunction with his French colleagues, he is believed to 
have arrived, for the most part, at a convenient and equitable 
arrangement. If difficulties arise in practice, the French 
Government, as long as it abides by its present policy, will 
be ready to correct the error without insisting on the letter 
of a treaty which is already, in some respects, inoperative. 


RIFLES FOR HUNGARY. 


HE news that Sardinian vessels containing large stores 
of ammunition and many thousand rifles have been 
seized at the Sulina mouth of the Danube has been suffi- 
ciently confirmed to show that preparations for a revolu- 
tionary war in the spring are being made ona very con- 
siderable scale. The Government of the Porte is said to 
have made a formal remonstrance to the Sardinian Mi- 
nister against an act which, on the most favourable in- 
terpretation, is a violation of neutrality ; and although it is 
exceedingly unlikely that the Cabinet of Turin is directly 
implicated in the adventure, yet all the world knows that 
sixty thousand rifles are not sent from Genoa to the Euxine 
without the Government having a knowledge of what is 
going on, and approving the purpose for which the arms are 
sent, 
The Italians are, in fact, doing their best to arm the Hun- 
ians, and Count Cavour probably thinks that a better 
iuceent for Italian money could scarcely be found, If 
the Hungarians will but quarrel with Austria, and are sup- 
lied with the means of warfave, it may be safe for the 
Tealiana to try next spring whether that portion of the walls 
of Verona which is not built so as to tumble down of itself 
is built so as to yield toa bombardment, The Hungarians 


are doing all in their power to push their Expzror to 
the alternative of accepting the issue of a revolutionary 
struggle or of giving Hungary a constitution that wil] virtu- 
ally separate her from the Empire. The Confefence at Gran 
has ended in a unanimous resolution to demand the 
Electoral Law of 1848; and the Electoral Law of 1848 is 
merely a recast of the Hungarian Constitution, so as 
to avoid the old feudal inequalities. So convinced is the 
Austrian Government that a struggle must come, that the 
Cabinet has repeatedly deliberated on the advantages to be 
gained by being first in the field, and it has been seriously 
proposed to declare Hungary in a state of siege, and trust 
to the force of arms to do away with all the difficulties 
which Diets and Electoral Laws threaten to create. But 
the Empgror shrank from hazarding his crown on such a 
desperate throw. He has dismissed the Minister of the 
Interior who wished to treat the whole Austrian Empire 
as he had been accustomed to see the Poles treated in 
Gallicia, and he has given the Hungarians liberty to do for 
the present as they please. What they intend to do is 
perfectly evident. They will vote that the Eprror’s 
Charter is a piece of waste paper, and they will invite 
Sardinian vessels up the Danube, or into the ports of the 
Eastern Adriatic. Some of the vessels sent at the same 
time as those captured are already said to have discharged 
their cargoes where they would be available for the 
use of the insurgents, and it is scarcely possible that 
Hungary should be in want of arms much longer if the 
Austrian Government continues to wink at every kind of 
insubordination, and to exercise as little authority in the 
country as it does now. Delay tells rapidly in favour of the 
enemies of Francis JosepH, and yet he and his advisers 
cannot hasten the crisis. He dare not provoke the contest, 
and so he sits patiently until a shell explodes at his feet. 
Symptoms, however, are not wanting that the preparations 
for a revolutionary rising are being made on too vast a scale 
and at too many detached points to permit the supposition that 
so small a country as Sardinia is at the head of the movement. 
The mainspring of the movement is to be found, not at 
Turin but at the Tuileries, and French agents and French 
influences of all kinds are combining to stir up, not only the 
Hungarians, but also the inhabitants of the Principalities, 
and even the Poles. Much of this is done, of course, without 
the direct knowledge or participation of Louis NapPo.goy ; 
but the exiles at Paris are encouraged to hope and to work, 
and are invited to communicate what they know of the 
countries to which they belong, and find that means and re- 
sources of action are now provided to which they have long 
been strangers. Unless a great mass and variety of evidence 
coming from different quarters, and apparently without design, 
is to be wholly rejected, there can be no doubt that, for the 
last few months, the East of Europe has been excited by the 
presence and language of persons who say that a good time 
is coming, and that the Emperor of France is to be its 
author. It shvuld always be remembered how these things 
are practically worked before the existence of agencies of this 
sort is discredited. The Empsror is known, partly as a matter 
of policy and partly from his own conviction of what is de- 
sirable, to have adopted the programme of resettling Europe 
on the basis of what are called the nationalities. Directly this 
programme promised to be a successful one, its great sup- 
porter would be sure to be besieged by numberless beggars for 
a practical application of it in their favour. A very little en- 
couragemeut would stimulate all those who are bent on a 
change to bring about an opportunity for French inter- 
ference ; and the Emperor, although he would not give this 
encouragement directly, would still less be inclined to deay 
it altogether. But he is perfectly aware that it would bea 
fatal mistake if he were to commit himself too far to the 
revolutionary party, or to assume the position in Europe of 
the great enemy of peace aud the great fomenter of disorder. 
He therefore takes care to screen and justify his revolu- 
tionary schemes behind the cover of English sympathy, and 
to seem to act only as we do, and to manage affairs only as 
we wish ; and at the same time he goes out of his way to 
please in little things the great despotic Powers of the Con- 
tinent. He keeps the Pore at Rome, and protects the Kine in 
his retreat at Gaeta, because Austria and Russia wish heshould 
do so, He seems to belong to the ranks of what are called 
the friends of order, and to be saved from the imputation of 
being a mere serenninnny chief, when it is by his means 
that the unfortunate people of Viterbo are again exposed to 
the assiduities of the Poutifical gens-d’armes, and that King 
Francis is still left with a sufficient footing im his kingdom 
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to afford a date for the manifestoes in which he promises all 
kinds of new constitutions to the people who were lately his 
subjects. Much that has appeared enigmatical in the recent 
conduct of Lotrs NaPo.eos may probably be set down to 
his wish to keep himself distinct from the revolutionary 
party at a time when he sees that a great revolutionary 
movement must take place, to the possibility of which he 
has largely contributed. He thus not only secures his place 
in the circle of crowned heads and legitimate rulers, but he 
acquires a means of regulating the revolutionary party itself. 
He wishes that this party should not look on him as one of 
its own number, but as an outsider from whom there is 
much to be hoped, something to be expected, and not a little 
to be feared. 
The Cabinet of St. Petersburg appears to regard the 
of a revolutionary outbreak as sufficiently near 
and sufficiently serious to make the accumulation of large 
masses of troops in the neighbourhood of suspected dis- 
tricts seem absolutely necessary. The force in Bessarabia 
that overawes the Principalities is no longer a corps of ob- 
servation—it is an army; and Poland is watched with a 
strictness and a vigilance unsurpassed even in the time of 
the Emperor Nicnotas. That France, or the tributary 
plotters of Turin, really wish to get up a revolution in 
Russia, or to threaten Russia in any way, is wholly impro- 
bable. But, on the one hand, it is much easier to start 
and foster a revolutionary spirit than to limit it; and 
when a secret excitement pervades nations that think 
themselves oppressed, enthusiasts are very apt to omit 
to ask themselves whether the aid on which they count 
can or will be given. And, on the other hand, 
Louis Napotron wishes by every means to make Russia 
feel his power, and own that it is much better to 
work with him than against him. Both France and 
Russia are looking steadily on to the great Eastern ques- 
tion, which must soon come on the carpet again, although 
the poor Suuran has been bullied into promising to save a 
few thousand pounds in the expenses of his palace, and M. 
Mrres has been good enough to explain how well Turkey wiil 
get on when all its taxes have been forestalled. The Eastern 
question must come on again, and France and Russia hope 
to solve it as they please. The Government journals at St. 
Petersburg have lately been instructed to occupy themselves 
in showing that there can be no real objection to the French 
having Egypt. This is the thought with which Russia is 
being familiarized ; and the conviction is sure to accom- 
y it that Russia is going to have something too. The 
iedmontese soldiers who are kept outside Gaeta in the 
heavy rains of an Italian December might perhaps be 
cheered by a new sense of their own importance if they could 
but understand that they are exposed to privation, cold, and 
illness because the Emperor of the Frencu wishes to pay a 
compliment to the interference which the Czar has exercised 
in favour of the King of Napugs, and that the remote object 
of this compliment is to bring about an arrangement by 
which France shall occupy Alexandria on the day when 
Russia occupies Constantinople. 


COMMON SENSE AT THE ADMIRALTY. 


opportunities and the difficulties of the Board of 
Admiralty come thickly enough—so thickly that it 
would be hard to name a time within the last five years 
when there has not been some very special occasions for the 
exercise of common sense, or some particularly tempting 
facility for blundering into mischief. At one time there was 
an immediate necessity for a fleet of vessels of light.draught, 
which were accordingly commenced with impetuous speed 
about twelve months too late, and, as a natural consequence, 
rotted away as fast as they had been put together. Then 
it was suddenly discovered that, while thinking of this one 
new duty, My Lords had wholly forgotten the still more press- 
ing necessity of maintaining a force of liners adequate for the 
command of the Channel and the protection of our commerce. 
Thanks to due pressure from without, the reaction from this 
indolence introduced the great reconstruction epoch; but in 
the meanwhile new problems presented themselves, the in- 
vestigation of which was postponed, as usual, until the partial 
success of a French experiment once more forced them into 
notice. The machinery of the dockyard administration was 
overhauled at the instance of an energetic naval reformer, 
and found grievously defective ; but it has remained without 
remedy at the hands of a Board which has retained the 
reformer as its Secretary. Then, again, the question of 


manning the fleet has been turned over, first on this side and | 

then on that, without any escape from the perplexity. Men 
would not join, and those who did join took the first oppor- 
tunity to desert. Bounty was tried, and, as might have 
been expected, desertions increased. Fresh comforts were 
given to the seamen, and the lash was prohibited except in 
the case of confirmed and marked offenders. Still desertion 
continued. A liberal Reserve scheme was promulgated, but 
as yet it has failed to draw, and the unpopularity of the 
service is at this moment the greatest evil with which the 
Admiralty has to grapple, and which it has hitherto steadily 
refused to cure by applying the one remedy which is & 
certain specific. 

Cireumstances just now are unusually favourable for the 
treatment of the three great difficulties of the navy—the re- 
constitution or reform of the dockyard establishments—the 
solution of the iron-ship problem—and the prevention of 
desertion. A little common sense is all that is needed 
to deal with these matters, and it remains to be seen 
whether the Admiralty has gained any further wisdom than 
it has exhibited in years gone by. It is always a difficult 
and invidious task to reform an establishment which has 
long been under the charge of a highly paid public servant, 
and it is probably due to the estimation in which Sir BaLpwin 
WALKER’ nautical merits were held that the defects which have 
grown up in the administration of the dockyards have been suf- 
fered to remain so long without effectual remedy. The amiable 
weakness of sacrificing the interests and squandering the 
means entrusted to the Admiralty, out of consideration for the 
feelings of a brave old sailor who has unluckily been put 
into the wrong place, need trouble the Board no longer. 
Sir Batpwin WALKER has resigned the command of factories 
and workshops, and the organization of workmen, for the 
more congenial duties which he learned to master in his 
younger days, and the Admiralty has now an opportunity 
of placing its construction department on a businesslike 
footing. Whatever may be the regulations of the service, 
the efficient working of the dockyards, like that of any other 
great manufacturing establishment, must depend mainly on 
the knowledge, the skill, and the tact which may be pos- 
sessed by the person to whom the general direction is com- 
mitted. But for what has happened on former occasions, it 
would seem almost childish to point out what are the 
qualifications to be sought for in filling up the important 
post which Sir Batpwin WALKER is about to leave vacant. 
If it were not flying dead in the teeth of all precedent, we 
should have no hesitation in regarding it as more important 
that the chief of the dockyards should be competent to build 
a ship than that he should be able to sail her. It may be pre- 
sumptuous, but is it quite absurd, to suggest that when the 
creation of an iron fleet is contemplated as at least a possible 
necessity, the head of the working establishments should 
have some familiarity with the material to be employed, and 
some previous acquaintance with the engineering principles 
which he will have to apply ? Lastly, the superintendent who 
is expected to control an annual expenditure of millions and 
to direct the labours of many thousand artificers, should, one 
would think, have had some experience in the management 
of workmen, and some of that commercial instinct by which 
mercantile and manufacturing establishments are saved from 
bankruptcy and loss. If all these qualifications can be found 
in perfection in a captain or an admiral who has spent his 
life in active service or in half-pay retirement, the naval 
merits of such a candidate would be so much thrown into 
the scale in addition; but we must protest, beforehand, 
against any appointment which may be made as a reward 
for naval services, in the idle hope that the necessary know- 
ledge will be afterwards acquired. An acute man, if not too 
old, will no doubt, by degrees, learn something of any busi- 
ness to which he may turn his hand ; but the skill which a 
Surveyor of the Navy may attain to after his appointment, 
must be picked up at a fearful cost and risk to the country. 
The theory of putting an apprentice, however clever, at the 
head of a most important establishment, is too eostly and 
ineffeetive to bear another trial, and whoever may be selected 
for Sir Batpwry WALKER'’s post, it is to be hoped that it 
will not be a man whose competence has been proved only 
in pursuits which have little or no analogy with the duties — 
of the office. 

With reference to the pressing and serious question as to 
the right principle of construction for iron-cased vessels, it 
would neither be safe to wait for the assistance of the new 
surveyor nor altogether prudent to rely on the judgment of © 
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an enterprise which is almost entirely untried. This is a 
matter in which England possesses an amount of skill and 
power far beyond that of any foreign rival. If we can’t beat 
France as workers in iron, it is hard to say in what we can 
claim to surpass her ; and we may as well give up all na- 
tional and commercial rivalry at once. All that we need to 
do to remove whatever uneasy feeling may exist about the 
Gloire, and her sister-frigates on the stocks, is to call to 
the aid of the State the best engineering talent and expe- 
rience which the country can supply. This, like the ap- 
pointment of a fit man for the superintendence of the dock- 
yards, is one of those very obvious things which it is almost 
ridiculous to dwell apon. But neither in the one case nor 
in the other have the Admiralty yet given any sign of an 
intention to fellow the dictates of common sense. 

The only remaining difficulty which is just now weighing 
down the Admiralty is that practice of desertion which is 
the outward sign of the disaffection that is rife among 
seamen of the Royal Navy. The diagnosis of the disease is 
quite complete. It is not confined to QuEgEn’s ships, though 
it appears there in the most virulent form. All the testi- 
mony brought out by the recent controversy on the subject 
concurs in establishing this simple fact. When sailors find 
themselves in a port where the rate of wages is higher than 
that for which they have undertaken to serve, they straight- 
way become discontented, and all whose code of honour is of 
« loose character, think it due to themselves and their 
families to transfer their services to a better paymaster. 
Crimps are of course at hand to get over the scruples 
of the more conscientious, and though many may resist 
the temptation, it is always found that where any 
considerable disparity of wages exists, there desertion 
prevails to a proportionate extent. An Australian clipper 
can scarcely keep her complement ; and a trip to New York 
in certain seasons is fatal to the fidelity of the best of crews. 
In other parts, merchantmen lose but few of their hands, 
because it does not pay to run away; but a QuEen’s ship is in 
this predicament—that wherever she may be, whether at home 
or abroad, tle pay to be got by desertion is higher than the pay 
to be had by remaining faithful to the flag. At times when 
the difference is small, a whole crew may be sent ashore 
on leave with very little risk of loss, but when the tempta- 
tion rises to an extra 1/. or 2/. a month, Jack’s heroism is 
not proof against it, and desertions become as frequent as 
they were from the Prince of Waxzs’s squadron in the 
Canadian and American waters. So exactly does the rate 
of desertion conform to the commercial laws of supply and 
demand, that an approximate statement of the numbers 
lost from any squadron might be drawn up with no other 
information than the current scale of pay. In one part the 
annual losses may sink to 2 or 3 per cent., while in another 
they rise to 20 or 30, or even more ; and in every case the 
supply of deserters is measured by the amount of attraction 
offered in the shape of superior pay. 

There is one, and only one, obvious remedy for this. 
When smugzliny or excise irregularities become very rife, it 
has always been found that a reduction of duties is the 
only effectual check. It makes the practice less profitable, 
and, at a certain point, stops it altogether. The same treat- 
ment will cure what is now the crowning evil of the naval 
service, When it no longer pays to run away, seamen will 
give up deserting. Advance a small step further and make 
it pay to leave the merchantman for the frigate, and the 
question of manning the navy will be set at rest for ever. 
All this, it must be owned, is nothing more than the 
merest common sense which one almost feels ashamed to in- 
sist upon at length. But on this subject, as on the others 
we have mentioned, who will venture to say that common 
sense will prevail at the Admiralty Board? 


YOUNG MANUFACTURERS. 


R. MONCKTON MILNES lately expressed a regret 

that so few of the sons of great manufacturers enter 
Parliament. The manufacturing district is very peculiar, its 
inhabitants are often men of very pronounced opinions, and the 
interests which their representatives embody are of the utmost 
importance. It would seem, therefore, very natural that manu- 
facturers should wish to be represented in Parliament by men 
acquainted with their wants, imbued with their opinions, and yet 
on a level in ability, oratory, and general cultivation, with those 
in the front ranks of Parliamentary life. This, confessedly, does 
not happen. ‘Ihe representatives of manufacturing boroughs 


are generally wealthy men, shrewd and clever in their own lines, 


and acquainted with the details of the business with which they 
are more immediately connected, but unaccustomed to publie 
life, and only listened to when they speak on subjects of which 
they are supposed to have a special knowledge. They have not 
begun young enough te make themselves masters of Parlia- 
mentary routine, or to creep into the experience of high office 
by doing the drudgery of subordinate posts. But if they cannot 
do this, why should not their sons? Why do not the great 
manufacturing interests find representatives in young manufac- 
turers? Thisis the pute which Mr. Milnes put to his hearers 
in Yorkshire; and he seemed to hope that if he started the idea 
the fruit might soon be visible, and that he might be the means 
of sending a fine show of young manufacturers into Parliament, 
It is worth while inquiring why this expectation is sure to be 
disappointed. 

There are small and there are great reasons against it. The 
small reasons may seem very small, but as they operate very 
powerfully they must be taken into account. Soaeteteian 
towns do not like young manufacturers to represent them, for 
the same reason that the young people were kept away from the 
memorable New York ball. It was true that the young people 
would have danced best, but the old people thought they them- 
selves ought to come first. Those who have made their way 
in the world do not like to be thrown into the shade by those 
who are only their equals in other respects, and who have their 
way still to make. the parents of the yous manufacturers are 
also very generally averse to cutting off their children from the 
station in society to which their family belongs. There is much 
sense in this, although those who aspire to rise do the greatest 
amount of national good. It is a very excellent thing that the 
lands of decaying proprietors should be bought up by capitalists, 
and that the shades of society should be more closely interwoven 
by a constant influx of new aspirants after a good position. 
is the great good fortune of England that there is no sharp dis- 
tinction between the nobleman and the trader; and it is in a 
great measure to the pushing of the sort of parvenu derided in 
novels that this is due. But it may be doubted whether the 


parvenus do not really sacrifice their own happiness to the 


national welfare, and it is very natural that parents should dis« 
like an elevation which threatens to separate one of their children 
from the rest. This spirit runs so strongly in some families, 
that all the members are taught from childhood to contems 
plate it as a matter of course that they should labour all 
their lives for money which they cannot in the least want, 
rather than forsake the grade of society to which they were 
born. It is not the money that they really care for. The 
object which they set before themselves is to escape being fine 
gentlemen. 

A young manufacturer, therefore, who thought of going into 
Parliament would be apt to meet with great discouragement both 
from his neighbours and his relations. But there are much 
greater and reasons against his acting effectually as a 
representative of the class to which he belongs. In order to be 
on a level with his Parliamentary antagonists, he must be as well 
educated; and if their education is the best that can be had, he 
must have the same. We will take for granted that the usual 
education of English gentlemen is the best that England has to 
offer, and that a public school and a university furnish the best 
training for future life. A young manufacturer, therefore, who 
is to succeed in Parliament, will be at a disadvantage unless he 
goes to a public school or a college; for if he is not, why do we 
say that the training furnished there is the best? But if he 
goes there—if he lets his mind grow in the same form that is im- 
pressed on the minds of all around him—if he learns classics and 
mathematics—if he mixes in the company of boys and yo 
men from all parts of England—if he acquires a liberal method 
of studying the subjects in which he is interested, and attains to 
a general comprehensiveness of view and a general refinement of 
intellect—he ceases to be in any way the representative of a par- 
ticular class. There is no reason why young manufacturers 
should have anythi ~~ to ma or any special way of 
saying it. They wi exactly like all the other well- 

ucated men of their day. They will be influenced by the 
prevailing opinions in religion, art, and science. A young 
man does not imbibe either his interest in or his views 
as to the limits of pictorial fidelity or the existence 
of innate ideas from the social wry of his father, but 
from his general education and the cast of his own 
mind. Nor are there any subjects in which he can claim a 
particular interest or display a special knowledge. A man has no 
advantage in discussing a question of political economy because 
his father is a manufacturer. The operation of the French 
on English trade may be more important to his father than to 
the fathers of other young members, but he is not enabled to see 
more clearly the general ings of a great measure because his 
father’s purse is threatened by its provisions. The facts that 
really illustrate the subject under discussion are no more ac- 
cessible to him than to any one else. Any educated gentleman 
who happened to represent Coventry at a crisis like the present 
could ascertain and explain the state of the operatives and their 
probable future quite as well as the son of a Coventry silk-weaver 
could. An old manufacturer really does know something, though 
what he knows is generally very unimportant. He can give an 
infinitesimal portion of moderately useful information first- 

He knows the details of his business, and the mere habit 
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dealing with figures on a large scale is, in itself, an instrument 
for doing some minor kinds of public business well. A man who 
has been for years at the head of a large firm has often acquired 
a power of estimating the practical worth of proposed changes 
in business matters, and a varied ience which will make him 
a useful member of committees. But his son, who has passed 
from college to Parliament, has formed no acquaintance with 
business, and bas had none of the training which trading on a 
large scale gives. He cannot inherit those aptitudes of his father 
which are strictly personal. It is true that his father will be 
ready to teach and prompt him ; but there are always plenty of 
manufacturers ready to teach young members of Parliament who 
will sit at their feet, and he labours under a disadvantage from 
which his rivals are free, for he can hardly in decency reject the 
advice or ignore the information which he receives on manufac- 
turing topics, while they are at liberty to forget as much as they 


It must also be remembered that the manner in which the 
manufacturing interest is represented in Parliament must neces- 
sarily be of a rather coarse and direct kind. There are some 
—- which this interest claims to have decided to its liking, 

it these are very few ; and they are generally such as are de- 
termined by the direct communication of a powerful deputation 
with a Minister. It is the presence of a certain proportion of 
members belonging to the manufacturing class that is the real 
source of the influence which the class exercises. There are 
certain things that cannot be attempted, and many more that 
cannot be forgotten, while persons accredited from an important 
part of the kingdom are there to watch what is going on. But 
there is no such a thing as a general manufacturing view of 
politics which an educated young manufacturer could expound 
and uphold. Every class has, indeed, its passions and its pre- 
judices ; and every now and then each great class may produce 
some representative who is filled with these passions and pre- 
judices to an extraordinary degree, and who has gifts or acquire- 
ments great enough to secure a hearing for what he is thus in- 
duced to believe and excited to feel. But no educated young 
man could possibly hold the position which, under exceptional 
circumstances, an able representative of class prejudices and 
— may attain. If Mr. Bright had started in Par- 

iament as an educated young man, he would not be Mr. 
Bright. He could not bear to falsify history if he were 
acquainted with it, or to attribute qualities to an aris- 
tocracy which his own personal experience from boyhood told 
him could not be attributed to it. It may be an excellent thing 
for Parliament that all its members are not trained in the same 
ber and that there are in it men who are wrapped up in the pre- 
ja ices and passions of their class. But this advantage can only 
attained when it is not purposely sought. A young man who 
consciously set himself to refuse the lessons his education taught 
him, and to copy Mr. Bright, would not be in the least like Mr. 
Bright, or capable of effectually representing any one on earth, 
except his own silly self. When we speak of young manufac- 
turers, we must s of them as they are generally ; and they, 
like the bulk of the members of every class, must be trained in 
order to succeed, and trained in the best way if they are to win 
the highest success. Every now and then a man steps forward 
whose ability and efficiency are in a great measure independent 
of a regular education ; but the bulk of men cannot run unless 
they have learned to walk, and, if they were not well edu- 
eated, would show mere ignorance and stupidity, and not 
originality. 

That the existence of a new style of young member, in the 
person of sons of manufacturers, should be recognised as im- 
possible is of considerable importance. In the first place, what 
applies to them applies to all representatives of apecial interests. 

colonies, or dependencies, or any other new source of repre- 
sentation. The colonist will be able to tell his colonial tale, and 
urge his colonial point. He will contribute stories from Aus- 
tralia to show the working of the Ballot, or he will implore the 
House toremember the strong claims which the North American 
colonies have to be protected in their exportation of timber. So 
long as he speaks of what he knows, or brings the wants and 
feelings of his remoter constituents before the House, he will be 
listened to with res and attention. But if he tries to go 
further, he must either assume the established type of « candi- 
date for general distinction in Parliament, or he must fail. He 
cannot connect himself with his special interest, except on 
topics relating to that interest. In the next place, the neces- 
sary melting of young manufacturers into the genera] mass of 
young educated men may be taken as an indication that the 

jon and the rewards of Parliamentary distinction must 
always be in the hands of the kind of persons who enjoy them 
now, unless there were a great change for the worse, and public 
life grew as out of fashion here as in America. So long as the 
constituencies return a proportion of educated young men large 
enough to furnish a constant succession of aspirants to the 
highest kind of distinction, no other kind of young men can 
suceeed by their side; and the only differences that can prevail 
among them are those which a good education permits within 
its limits. It does permit some, or there could be no honest 
division of parties ; but it perpetually tends to narrow the limits 
of difference, and hence parties grow more and more alike. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


| j ARDLY any occurrence of our day is so instructive as the 

success which spirit-rappers and their advocates have met 
with on both sides of the Atlantic. Ithas been often stated that 
in America, the believers are numbered by millions; and it is 
well known that countrymen of our own, who from their educa- 
tion ought to know better, believe, with the most simple satis- 
faction, that Mr. Hume has relations with ghosts who em- 
ploy themselves (invariably in darkened rooms) in making tables 
climb upon ottomans, in ing Mr. Hume round the ceiling, 
in conveying the silliest of all remarks through the clumsiest 
of all machinery, and in doing a variety of other things equally 
impressive and sensible. It is almost a matter of regret that ex- 
planations of many of these juggling tricks should have been 
published by men who put sleight of hand to its legitimate pur- 
poses, as it is to be feared that the credit of spirit-rapping may 
thus be destroyed, and that the curious and instructive illustra- 
tions of human credulity which result from it may be prema- 
turely brought to a close. It is to be regretted that educated 
men and women be by from 
the responsibility of saying whether or no they are pre to 
believe the wo A told about Mr. Hume and his fellows upon the 
bare personal authority of those who tell them. There has been 
hardly any case in modern times in which the issue whether or 
not the evidence which would prove a murder will prove a miracle 
has been so neatly raised as in the case of spirit-rapping ; and the 
interposition of persons who, by untimely explanations, enable 
the public to disbelieve the witnesses without discrediting them, 
is as unsatisfactory to speculative observers as the compromises 
which occasionally break out in cases involving curious points of 
law must always be to lawyers. As, however, a point of law 
may be argued upon a state of facts altogether imaginary, it may 
be interesting to consider what ought to have been and what 
were, in point of fact, the conclusions drawn by persons who read 
in the newspapers and elsewhere, or heard in private society, a 
variety of siorics about rapping spirits, auimated tables, and the 
like, wonderful enough to justify, upon the supposition of their 
truth, the use of such words as miraculous and supernatural— 
who did not hear or read of any natural mode of explaining 
such occurrences—and who had no other reason than the mar- 
vellous nature of the stories themselves for supposing that the 
persons who related them were not speaking the truth. 

The first step which a reasonable person who heard or read 
such stories would take, would be to decide whether or not he 
meant to form an opinion about them. If he did not think it 
worth his while to do so—which would be the case with almost 
all men of sense who did not happen to be troubled with a very 
large amount of superfluous leisure—he would simply amuse 
himself with the grotesqueness of the stories, and pay no further 
attention to them. For all ordin: , it is safer, and 
generally wiser, to act the part of the Scribe and Pharisee towards 
strange stories. If a man is sometimes led by this habit into 
despising a new invention or remarkable discovery, he gets no 
harm and does no harm by it. Baron Alderson thought and said 
that it was absurd to su that locomotive engines could ever 
succeed ; and his remark has been quoted by the idolaters of 
Mr. George Stephenson as a sort of awful example. Yet the 
benighted man rose to be a Judge, and sat on the bench with 
much applause for nearly thirty years. If he had believed 
in railways from the first, he would probably not have done much 
more. There can be little doubt that the same habit of mind led 
him to despise many other schemes which turned out ill, and 
a on the whole, it did as little harm to him as to the 

ways. 

would probably consider to what class of subjects the alleged 
discoveries belonged. A man of reasonably good education, 
———y if he has ever studied any branch of any scientific 
subject with any approach to accuracy, ought to have a fair 
notion of the kind of certainty attainable in different branches 
of knowledge, and of the general nature of the proofs by which 
the propositions which belong to them are supported. He would, 
for example, see at once that no one could pretend to say with 
confidence whether or not the stars are i ited; nor would 
he pay much attention to any one, however eminent or learned, 
who pronounced a decisive opinion on the subject; but he would 
listen respectfully to any man of established scientific reputa- 
tion who told him that he had discovered a mode of fore- 
telling the general character of next year’s weather. The reason 
of this distinction is, that it is matter of general notoriety that 
the nature of life is a great riddle, and that no one knows all the 
conditions under whieh it may exist, but something is already 
known about the currents of air, and the variations of heat 
and cold, and many discoveries may be expected to be made 
about them by the careful observation of well-known phenomena. 
Applying this principle, it would be reasonable for a man to say, 
Spiritualism belongs to a set of subjects which have always heen 
discredited, and respecting which no discovery has ever been 
made. It is related to witchereft, apparitions, and other nests of 
impoature, and therefore is not to be believed. 

‘These, however, are mere general observations. If a man 
determined to form as sound an opinion on the subject as could 
be reached, he would have to examine the evidence itself, and to 
see what really was proved and what was not, and in this process 
the first and one of the most important steps would be to separate 
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the facts stated from the inferences drawn from them. The only 
facts of which there is any evidence at all is that certain people 
saw and heard certain things. That those appearances and 
sounds were produced by spirits is an inference not capable of 
direct proof, and hardly capable of indirect proof. Certain ra 
are heard, which, when compared with alphabets, spell out the 
assertion that a dead man is saying such and such things. Sup- 
pose the experiment were repeated any number of times and 
under all varieties of circumstances, would this prove that in 
fact the dead man was making these assertions? Unless we had 
some independent knowledge of dead men and their modes of 
action, it would not prove, or tend to prove, anything of the 
sort. As we know nothing whatever about dead men, it would 
be quite as reasonable to found upon the fact, supposing it to 
be proved, any other inference whatever—for example. that the 
sounds were produced by an archangel, by the devil, by devils 
and angels jointly, by a wild beast in the planet Saturn, or by 
any other cause in heaven, earth, or elsewhere. All that can be 
inierred from any effect is the antecedence of a cause; our only 
can. of causation is derived from experience; and if rap- 
pings and table-twisting form a class of effects altogether peculiar 
and unrelated to any others, they may, for aught we know to 
the — be caused by anything, conceivable or incon- 
ceivable. e mean by causation nothing more than invariable 
sequence, and how can we possibly know what is the invariable 
antecedent of effects which, as far as our powers of tracing go, 
are by the hypothesis ultimate phenomena? 

The course of a person who inquired reasonably, and on true 
principles, into the subject of rapping spirits would thus be barred 
at a very early period of his inquiry by an insuperable obstacle. 
He would never be able to get beyond the facts that certain noises 
were heard, and certain appearances seen, and that certain motions 
took place in inanimate matter on occasions when nothing which 
could account for them on common and recognised principles 
was present. Unless he had the opportunity of making 
sage investigations and experiments, he would have to 

contented with the fact that particular people said that 
this was so; and it is an extremely curious question whether, 
if, after their stories had been carefully sifted and their 
means of knowledge had been ascertained to be sufficient, 
it appeared that they really did say so, a wise man would 
or would not believe them. It is of course possible to imagine 
cases in which he would. If the assertion was found to be 
made by a great many people independently of each other, and 
under circumstances which made collusion, or even communica- 
tion, impossible or extremely difficult, the accumulation of 
evidence might no doubt be sufficient to remove all possibility of 
doubt ; but if upon inquiry the number of first-hand witnesses 
was reduced to two or three credible persons, unanimously 
affirming facts otherwise unexampled, a very curious question 
would arise—the question, namely, as to the absolute value of 
human testimony. It is impossible to give a complete and defi- 
nite answer to this question. The effect of the testimony of 
three sane and credible witnesses, who should unanimously 
affirm, under the most awful sanctions, and after being subjected 
to severe tests of accuracy, that the poker and shovel walked 
arm-in-arm to the middle of a given drawing-room, and there 
preached a sermon on the ninth Commandment, is just as much 
a question of experience as the question whether a man could 
be found capable of lifting a ton and a half. 

ams sweets to show that such a story would be believed 
by a large number of persons. When a single anonymous indi- 
vidual wrote a letter to the Times three years ago to say that he 
had seen a whole set of murders of the most frightful kind com- 
mitted in a railway-train in Georgia, people not only believed 
him, but the Times published a leading article on the atrocity of 
the event. It so happened that his story was open to contra- 
diction on a number of points, and was, in fact, contradicted and 
overthrown; but it was not disbelieved on the ground that the 
event was so extraordinary that the evidence of a single witness 
must be considered insufficient to prove it. If the scene had 
been laid in a place where contradiction was out of the question 
—as, for example, on the deck of a wrecked ship—no one would 
have doubted it, and the tale would have been received as a 
striking example of the atrocities into which human nature is 
capable of being betrayed in its extremities. The common case 
of criminal trials is perhaps a stronger instance of the extra- 
ordinary amount of confidence which people place in each 
other's uncorroborated assertions. Juries constantly convict men 
of crimes of the most fearful kind upon the bare statement of a 
single witness, of whom they know next to nothing, that he 
saw the crime committed. A tenth part of the evidence offered 
in support of the miracles said to be worked by Mr. Hume 
would have been more than sufficient to stamp men of spotless 
character with the deepest infamy, and to consign them to 
penal servitude for life. Every one who has had much expe- 
rience of juries knows the fatal weight of a direct and positive 
oath. No general considerations weigh one we against it; 
and it must be remembered that juries owe their authority, 
and indeed their very existence, to the fact that they represent 
common sense and common experience; so that the readiness 
with which they believe sworn testimony, however serious the 
consequences 0 giving credit to it may be, must be considered 
as a fair specimen of the feelings of mankind at large. 

_ These observations apply to the question as to the value which 
is attached to direct evidence in favour of improbable occurrences 


given by men of sense, desirous of arriving at the truth, and taking 
pains to do so; but the eagerness with which people have re- 
ceived the doctrines of spiritualism, and the utter neglect which 
they have shown of the various steps indicated above towards 
the formation of a sound judgment, throw light on another point 
of considerable interest. They show that a large proportion even 
of educated people are altogether destitute of anything approach- 
ing to scientific habits of mind or of thought, and that they have 
not the least notion of the bearings or ones of evidence. They 
never seem to draw the distinction between a fact and an infe- 
rence; nor do they ever recognise the rule that, if more causes 
than one may account for a particular state of facts, its existence 
cannot be said to prove any one of them. The popularity 
spirit-rapping shows something more than the rarity of strict - 
or accurate habits of thought. It shows how wide is the 
prevalence of gross, downright credulity. The fact that a large 
number of people believe the assertions of anonymous or 
unknown writers that they have seen tables climb upon ottomans, 
and have heard ghosts playing on the piano, is very 
memorable. It sets the value of popular belief upon any 
subject which falls a little out of the common routine in a 
most striking and instructive light, and it proves how very little 
the great majority even of intelligent men and women are in the 
habit of watching the operations of their own minds, and of 
regulating the formation of their opinions by anything deserving 
the name of a principle. Many of the causes of this state of 
things are constant, and exist in all times and all states of society, 
but others are peculiar to our own time and country. One of 
the most curious of them is the spread of mechanical invention. 
It might have been sup that a scientific age would be, of all 
ages, the least superstitious ; andif a scientific age meant an age 
in which all or many minds were scientifically trained, this 
might be true; but, in point of fact, it means au age in which 
the results and applications of science attain unusual importance, 
and such a state of things is not only not a hindrance to super- 
stition, but has a direct tendency to promote it. People fall 
down and worship the work of their neighbours’ hands—steam- 
engines, electric telegraphs, and printing presses. They are so 
impressed by the wonders produced by these and other : 
that they get to look upon science as a sort of god—a blind, 
arbitrary, capricious deity, who may perform at any moment 
any strange unreasonable prodigy. People are so overcome by 
electric telegraphs that they have no objection to urge 
against rapping spirits. If an American can speak to you 
from the other side of the Atlantic, why may not a friend 
speak to you from the other side of the grave? A 
story to which we had occasion to refer some years ago sets 
this in so striking a light that its repetition may be pardoned. 
It typifies the weaknesses ofa higher of society than that to 
which its hero belonged. A Lincolnshire boor was visited, when 
in extremis, by the vicar of the parish, who administered to him 
appropriate spiritual advice with more energy than success. 
After much ineffectual admonition, the dying man replied to 
the following effect in a feeble voice, and a dialect which can 
hardly be reproduced on paper—‘* Wut wi’ faath, and wut wi’ 
the earth a tu’ning round the sun, and wut wi’ the raalroads a 
fuzzen and a whuzzen, a’m clean stonied, muddled, and bet.” 
These were his last words. They sum up with great emphasis 
the ~ results of scientific discovery on a great part of 
mankind. 


THE REFORMS OF THE NAPOLEONS. 
"QU a regné un moment, aime A regner pour toujours,” says 


Corneille, and history records few cases which are e: 
tions to the rule. The man who has tasted the sweets of absolute 
power and spontaneously descends to the rank of a Constitutional 
ruler, is either a very far-sighted er a very unworldly character. 
Sylla returned unsolicited to thestationand the pursuits of 
citizen, because he was fonder of —— than of power, and hi 
love of sensual enjoyment and of literary ease survived even his 
ambition. Augustus restored the forms of political liberty to 
Rome with no other view than that of concentrating in his own 
— all the powers of the State, and flinging a of political 

ecency over his tacit usurpations. Na . bestowed on 
France a Constitution as a last desperate bribe to secure her ad- 
hesion when the worldhad turned — him, and, despite the Con- 
versationsof St. Helena, we may w — whether the gift was 
made in sincerity and good faith. If the present Emperor has 
entered indeed upon a new course, and is willing, by his own act, 
to limit his authority, he has done what proves him to be wiser 
in his generation than the ordinary run of despots. 

The truth is that he is a man who reads history, and profits 
by its teaching. The last time that a Napoleon gave representa- 
tive institutions to France, the gift came too late. For ten years 
Napoleon I. had governed with an iron rod, had levied taxes and 
cablions at his will, silenced the Legislature, and corrupted aod en- 
slaved the press, without dreaming of any necessity for reforming 
his system. When he fell, he feli ay eee Europe was weary 
of Napoleonism, but chiefly because France was weary too. The 
intellectual classes were tired of being gers. commercial 
men were exhausted by continual wars, and the masses had found 
out at last that intermittent decimation was a pom | price to 
pay for the maintenance of the principle of social equality. The 

mpire had made bitter enemies of men like Lafayette and Lan- 
juinais, who, however incapable of controlling a revolution pers 
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manently, were men whose names lend respectability to a cause 
at critical moments. On the Emperor’s return from Elba, all was 
changed. His only chance was to accept the change as he found 
it,and that chance provedunavailing. The concessions whichasense 
of imminent danger forced from him were destined to be useless. 
France, dismayed by the prospect of the storm that was about 
to break along her frontiers, heard with incurious apathy of 
promised reforms and constitutional privileges. The illusive 
solemnities of the Champ de Mai, which in 1790 might have 
suited the temper of the nation, seemed strange and unnatural 
in 1815. It was no time to talk of representative assemblies and 
trial by jury amid the noise of armies gathering from all quarters 
of the world ; and those who listened at all to such Imperial pro- 
fessions listened only with indignant incredulity. The Contrat 
Social of the Champ de Mai was post-dated by at least ten 
ears. Men felt that the relative position of the Empire and of 
ce was to be decided on a different field. Casar had come 
to be reeonciled to the Senate after the hour of reconciliation was 
past. —— had closed with the offer of the Sibyl, but closed 
with it too late. On the eve of battle, the man who summoned 
to his councils the ghost of Constitutional Liberty, in her es- 
ae looks might have read the sentence of his coming fall. 
Evoked at the last moment from the tomb, her exiled shade ap- 
peared but just in time to preside over the scene of disaster and 
retribution that completed the annals of that reign. 

Since his accession, the main idea of Napoleon ITI. has been 
to develope the policy, but above all things to avoid the errors, of 
his uncle. To prevent a European coalition and a return to the 
alliances of 1815, was his first object ; and by a succession of 
cunningly-contrived wars, and still more cunningly-contrived 
peaces, he has staved off a Eu coalition for ten years. But 
at home, meanwhile, the second Empire has been a mere repeti- 
tion of the tyranny of the first. If Louis Napoleon had fallen 
from his throne a month ago, the invectives of the Senatus Con- 
sultum of April 5, 1814, would have applied with equal force and 
truth as a description of the enormities of his rule. At last the 
inscrutable despot who unites something of the administrative 
power of Au to all the craftiness of Tiberius, has determined 
to restore to his subjects an in portion of their liberties. The 
motives upon which he acts are known to few besides himself, and 
are probably mixed. He may possibly have been influenced by the 
advice of good counsellors, or moved by the calculation of the 
chances which lie hidden in the future. He may be planning some 
vigorous enterprise t the Continent, and anxious to strengthen 
his hands at home in order that he may be strong abroad. Lastly, 
he may have taken warning by the past, and determined that the 
second Empire at least shall not be lost for want of timely 
caution. atever be his motives, the spectacle is an interesting 
one. For the second time in this century a Napoleon promul- 

tes a Constitution which seems inconsistent with the spirit of 

apoleonism. Granting that the concessions are made hond fide, 
is the particular compromise between freedom and absolutism 
which they represent a practicable one? Is it possible to combine 
Liberal institutions with a Napoleon on the throne? What 
would such a state of things mean, and to what must it uiti- 
mately lead ? 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the situation of 
Napoleon ITI. in 1860 differs widely from the situation of the 
first Emperor in 1815. The reforms of M. Persigny have not 
to encounter the same external obstacles as those which ren- 
dered nugatory the Acte Additionnel of M. Benjamin Constant. 
The present monarch of France is seated firmly on the throne— 
he is not grappling with superhuman difficulties in order to 
reseat himself after absence and exile. His subjects are pre- 

to receive what he promises with gratitude, not to reject it 

with as inadequate and unsatisfactory. Europe is not gather- 

ing herself for a struggle against France, for Europe, though 
disquieted and suspicious, is divided against herself. Louis 
Napoleon is, then, in a critical, not in a desperate position. It is 
not even certain that the reforms he is about to introduce are 


necessary for his immediate safety. If he fails in his project of 
modifying his own despotism, it will not be because he has 
allowed the fit opportunity for doing so to slip unheeded past 


him, but because his plans in themselves are chimerical. At first 

ight it is not clear that they are so of necessity. A strong and 
half irresponsible Government, based upon popular institutions, 
is a practical form of Government after all. As far as theory 
goes, there is perhaps no insurmountable obstacle to the existence 
of Imperial traditions and republican institutions in one and the 
fame country. 

But Napoleonism is not ordinary despotism. It is despotism 
and something more. Its characteristic feature is not so much 
that it subjects France to the will of a single man, as that the 

on which it i with itself, 
Napoleon is like a Dictator of ancient Rome—a temporary and 
somewhat desperate resource, ad im times of urgency, and 
to be laid aside again, if the Republic is healthy, when the storm 
is overpast. It is the mission of that Imperial House to moderate 
and to cajole Revolution, and to steer the State firmly and un- 
scrupulously through straits in which a more honest or a less 
adventurous pilotage would end in shipwreck. Napoleonism is, 
in the opinion even of its admirers, a violent for violent 
disorders. When the emergency the ex- 


ceptional régime will be gone ; and so it is natural to Napoleonism 
not to be permanent but intermittent. The anxiety which its 
two great representatives have consistently exhibited as to the 
fate of their heirs and successors and the pects of their 
dynasty, shows that they at least are aware of this peculiarity in 
their tenure of power. On the other hand, they have been left 
the consoling thought that, if France is likely at intervals to expel 
the breed from her frontiers, she is likely also, at longer intervals, 
to invite them of her own free pleasure to return. 

If such be indeed the ease, a limited Napoleonic régime is no 
more logical or possible than a limited Dictatorship. The ex-. 
pression is self-contradictory, and condemns itself. A Napoleon 
on the throne means silence in the Senate and the Legislature and 
self-denial in the country and the press—a firm will to govern, 
and a cheerful readiness to obey. Alter the condition of the 
Empire, and what distinguishes it from all other autocracies 
exists no longer. The régime which would be inaugurated in- 
stead would be a strange one. For Parliamentary deliberations 
which at any moment,may be closed by the ipse dixit of the mo- 
narch are of little value. It is useless to make the Legislature 
responsible to the le, unless the electric chain of Liberty is 
completed, and the anviiee is made responsible to the Legis- 
lature. We must assume, then, that the responsibility of the 
Executive is bond fide part of the Imperial plan, unless the plan 
is altogether illusory. But if the Srocuiiee is to reflect the 
opinions of the people’s representatives, how is the present 
dynasty to show its superiority to all others? Its sole superi- 
ority must lie in its strength to resume at any moment the 
abandoned reins of power, and to suspend pro tempore, if 
need be, the new Constitution. Thus its duty would be to 
fulfil the functions of the sword of Damocles. Deputies would 
deliberate, and journalists would discuss, with a sense of a Destiny 
that overruled all things, and under terrible uncertainty as to the 
moment at which its fiat might be launched upon their heads. 
Such a Legislative Assembly would be—what seemed to 
Burke the most monstrous combination in the world—half a 
Legislative Body, and half a Council of State. At first it is con- 
ceivable that any ig not be brought into violent conflict with 
the Chief of the Nation, for the Liberals of Paris seem disposed 
to accept the late changes in the same spirit in which they may 
be presumed to have been made. But political gratitude does 
not last for many years, and the battle would at last begin. 
The Chief of the Nation would pronounce his unalterable 
decision on some point at issue, and would expect the question to 
be then and there laid aside. If a struggle ensued, it would be 
like Homeric conflicts, in which the Gods descend to battle with 
men, armed with the panoply of superior strength and divine 
armour. Warfare on such terms being impracticable, France 
would be taught the bitter lesson that representative institutions 
under a Dictator are not representative institutions at all. The 
concessions of Napoleon IIT. in such a case would seem as valu- 
able as the abdication of the great Roman, who, in the priv 
of his unofficial life, still retained sufficient power to put his 
enemies to death). 

The truth is that the Constitution which M. de Persigny is 
attempting at this moment to inaugurate, is not part and parcel 
of the Napoleonic idea—it is an afterthought which has been 
engrafted upon it. All his life Louis Napoleon has been a democrat 
and an Imperialist at once—he has never till now been a believer 
in Constitutional Government. There was as little sympathy be- 
tween Louis Blanc and the prisoner of Ham, there is as Fittle now 
between the Emperor and all Republican politicians, as there was 
between Napoleon I. and Carnot. The Idée Napoléonienne itself, 
however sentimental and oxical, is an idea which has sue- 
ceeded after all. But this new development of it, which does 
not properly belong to it, is a violation of all logic. A despot is 

ically wise in advocating universal suffrage, however in- 
consistent in the eyes of theorists his principles may be; but a 
despot can never sincerely advocate a free press and a free Parlia- 
ment without pronouncing sentence against himself. Napoleonism 
means, and until now has been interpreted by Napoleon III. to 
mean, the nsion of Parliamentary government. What he 
intends that it should mean hereafter it is more difficult to say. 

There is, indeed, one step the result of which perhaps would 
be at once to restore valuable fragments of her ancient liberties 
to France, and to strengthen the Emperor’s dynasty for some 
time to come. A sweeping measure of decentralization might, 
conceivably enough, effect both ends. A decided increase of 

incial and municipal life on the other side of the Channel 
e full consequence of which nobody can 
fully calculate. That it would prolong the lease of power which 
the present Imperial family holds, is by no means improbable. 


THE POPE’S EXCHEQUER. 


N one point, Popes have never pretended to be differently 
mortals. We cannot recal to 
mind that, in virtue of its apy peculiarities, the Court of 
Rome ever professed to be able to dispense with coin. On the 
contrary, it must be allowed that lary considerations 
have formed a eomensings: | large item in the motives that have 
impelled the successors of St. Peter to their fiercest and most 
famous exhibitions of political roan Large establishments 


impose large outlay; and the Bishop of Rome, in expanding into 
necessarily exposed to 


& cosmopolitan Pope, has found himself 
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charges which require absolutely a large stock of genuine money. 
For all the argumentation of devout faith has never yet been 
able to infuse into notes the intrinsic qualities of coin, or to per- 
suade the stubborn obduracy of creditors or contractors to be 
content with an unlimited supply of elaborately endorsed paper 
in the room of cash payments. With these two classes—with 
whom, as long as it pretends to temporal sovereignty, the Papacy 
must always have to deal—it has at this moment an especially 
large amount of business to transact. Money must, therefore, be 
just now a more than ordinarily important object to the poli- 
ticians of the Vatican. Indeed, on stripping what is called the 
Papal question of extraneous matter, we find it shrink virtually 
within the com of a financial problem. The Pope has irre- 
vocably declared his resolution neither to abdicate his temporal 
sovereignty nor to hold it on any other footing than that of 
absolute independence. He has proclaimed it to be incompatible 
with his dignity as Pontiff to accept subsidies from foreign Govern- 
ments. To make good the defiant attitude he has assumed, the 
Pope consequently relies solely on resources either to be drawn 
from the small dominion which he still retains, or to be con- 
tributed as free offerings by the faithful. If we can, therefore, 
satisfy ourselves as to the amount of these resources, we ought 
to be able to arrive at a tolerably correct conclusion as to the 
probable continuance of the uncompromising resistance now 
offered by the Court of Rome. 

Before the dismemberment of its territory, the Papal Govern- 
ment possessed a revenue of upwards of 14,500,000 Roman 
dollars—equal to full 3,200,000/. Of this, the interest of the debt 
was acknowledged to absorb 5,000,000 dollars, or rather more 
than one-third. The residue notoriously proved, in most years, 
inadequate to the expenditure. From 1849 to 1858 the official 
balance-sheet invariably confessed to a deficit which in some years 
amounted to 2,000,000 dollars. Consequently, the Papal Govern- 
ment appeared periodically in the money market in search of 
loans. ‘The extent of these operations it is, however, impossible 
to ascertain with precision. In the first place, the accounts of 
the Roman Government are in inextricable confusion, of a piece 
with the slipshod slovenliness of its whole administration. In 
the second place, it is known that the debt represented by formal 
loans does not cover the engagements contracted by the Pope's 
exchequer. When pressed for money, the Papal Government 
has had recourse to a clandestine issue of bonds, which really are 
mere notes of hand, but have been secretly introduced into 
the market in a shape to identify them with ordinary stock. 
The knowledge of such practices adds inevitably to the want of 
confidence attaching to Pontifical estimates, and increases a 
natural suspicion as to their truthfulness. The persons who 
knowingly assisted in the operation did so on the calculation 
that, before allowing itself to be reduced to insolvency, the Pope's 
Government would certainly turn to account the Church pro- 
perty, which was estimated at from 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 
dollars in the Roman States; for it did not occur to them as a 

ssible contingency that the Pope might be left alone with his 
Fabilities, and the assets pass into the possession of hostile 
hands. To this underhand system of borrowing the Pontifical 
Government had recourse, until the immense increase in expen- 
diture consequent upon the warlike policy adopted last spring, 
obliged it to seek a formal loan upon a scale beyond what could 
be furnished by the driblets of private transaction. 


The official estimates admitted the extraordinary charges for 
General Lamoriciére’s army to have at that period embarrassed 
the exchequer with a monthly deficit of half-a-million of dollars. 
It is impossible to put at less than six months the term during 
which this drain upon its coffers continued; and this would give 
an aggregate deficit of 3,000,000 dollars. It must be premised 
that we do not vouch for the accuracy of this estimate. Competent 
persons affirm the expenditure to have been much in excess of it ; 
and it is certain that it cannot have been below this sum, which 
we take merely because, as supplied by the Roman Government, 
it must furnish the calculation the most favourable to its interests. 
The Pope’s exchequer, according to the confession of its own func- 
tionaries, must consequently have incurred an outlay of at least 

,000,000 dollars above the amount of expenditure which it had 
n calculated would be just balanced by the receipt of the 
whole ordinary revenue from the territories formerly under the 
Pope’s sway. Ever since Midsummer, 1859, however, all income 
hus pte | from the Romagna. Without making allowance 
for some extraordinary charges which the Pope's Government 
assumed at the moment of this event, the loss incurred through 
it by the exchequer must necessarily have amounted, at least, 
to the share which this province usually contributed to the 
general revenue. This share, in round numbers, is estimated at 
,000,000 dollars. Since last August, the Pope's finances have 
sm affected with a yet more grievous blow. The Piedmontese 
invasion dispossessed him of Umbria and the Marches before he 
had gathered more than a half-year's taxation, which may be put 
at 3.000,000 dollars. This event has had, moreover, the most in- 
jurious effect upon the revenue of the province still under Ponti- 
cal rule, which used to be reckoned at 3,000,000 dullars for the 
whole year. A large proportion of this sum was derived from 
the customs dues of Civita Vecchia. But the trade of that 
port was destroyed at a blow when the extension of Pied- 
montese authority up to Viterbo admitted the population of 
Umbria to the benefits of its lighter tariff. In consequence, this 
lucrative source of profit has been painfully diminished, while 


the general poverty of the district defies the ingenuity of fiscal 
extortion. Even the City of Rome has never contributed any- 
thing to the coffers of the State after defraying its munici 
budget. Weare therefore unable to see how the most favourable 
calculations can avoid leading to the conclusion that the engage- 
ments of the Pope’s exchequer oblige it to meet during the course 
of 1860, with half a year’s income from Umbria and the Marches, 
and the year’s revenue from the Comarca—in all, 6,000,0co 
dollars at the outside—an expenditure which, at the very least, 
must have added an extra charge of x: ooo dollars to the 
14,500,000 of the ordinary budget. ow, to assist in maki 
good this appalling deficit, the Holy See has had recow 
to two extraordinary resources—a public loan and a public 
appeal for contributions to the faithful. loan was for 
0,000,000 franes, or 10,000,000 dollars, and the whole of it has 
en now taken—we believe, mostly in Belgium and France. 
The brokers in Paris have, however, quite lately sequestered the 
last instalment—5,000,000 francs—as security for the due pay- 
ment of interest. The last published account of contributions 
puts this amount at 1,500,000 dollars. Large sums have, how- 
ever, since come in, and we think we may venture to estimate 
their present amount at 2,000,000 dollars, or 10,000,000 franes. 
These two sources together would therefore furnish the ae 
exchequer with 55,000,000 francs, or 11,000,000 dollars, which, 
added to the 6,000,000 dollars of revenue before mentioned must 
bring the Pope’s treasure to 17,000,000 dollars as the total of what 
we can discover it to be possible to derive from known and ascer- 
tainable quarters. Now, it is mathematically clear that this sum, 
balanced against an expenditure of 18,000,000 dollars, will still 
leave a deficit of a million, with which the Pope’s Government 
will have to enter upon a year when, for territorial revenue, it 
will be restricted to a province which in the most flourishing times 
roduced merely 3,000,000 dollars, and when, anyhow, it will 
oa to deal with the item of at least 5,000,000 dollars for 
interest. 

It would be natural to expect that prospects, as far as we can 
decipher them, so very discouraging, should have had the effect 
of modifying, if not the spirit, at least the scale, of the no-sur- 
render policy pursued by the Vatican. Even the most thought- 
less of spendthrifts cannot help becoming touched with some 
notions of retrenchment on finding himself drifted within point- 
blank range of writs and jails. There is not the slightest symptom 
of any revulsion of the kind in Rome. The Pope’s Government 
is desisting from none of the expenditure in which it has been in- 
dulging. New levies are being raised at great cost, and armaments 
ne, carried to perfection. Quite reeently, the War Office 
gave an order for cannon to the value of 300,000 franes. More- 
over, all calls have been met punctually, and the money-market, 
with its highly-sensitive instincts, is free from the symptoms which 
never fail to indicate an approach to bankruptcy. Coin is as gee 
tiful as ever, and its price is not above the customary rate. With 
such a spectacle before us, it is impossible to resist the inference 
that the known resources of the Holy See do not constitute its 
whole fortune—that it must have at its di some secret hoard 
to which it trusts for supplies. Improbable as such an idea may 
seem, it is undoubtedly a in by persons best qualified to ob- 
serve the transactions of the Pontifical treasury. The source of the 
rane is a mystery, but shrewd and practical people are of opinion 

at 


on in lasting abundance. All that the fanatical adherents of the 
Vatican venture distinctly to affirm is, that the Holy See is 
absolutely secured by funds in hand from all financial diffi. 
culties up to next spring. Indeed, it seems to us out of 
the question to conceive the existence of resources adequate to 
maintain for an indefinite period the Court of Rome with its 
resent immense ishment and its present enormaus lia- 
ilities. Some Roman Catholic churches, as that in Hungary 
have indeed immense possessions, but then they are not par- 
ticularly well disposed to sacrifice their property to the cause of 
the temporal Papacy, while the assistance of States in their cor- 
te capacity been solemnly repudiated by the Pontiff. 
nless, therefore, there lies somewhere in a corner of the w 
a treasure for the especial use of the macically 
to 


Meanwhile, in a solemn appeal, the Pope has called upon the 
faithful to come to his support by additional and regular contri- 
butions. Accordingly, within the last few weeks, a systematic 
movement has been set on foot with the view of instituting 
throughout Catholic Christendom a continued voluntary tax 
towards the maintenance of the Papacy in Rome. The colleetion 
of this new levy of Peter's Pence is certainly being promoted with 
great energy, and, if one can trust the reports of partisans, is 
already attended with astonishing success. Every chapel is to 
be converted into a standing receiving-oflige for dues, and 
lagging zeal is to be kept up to the requisite point by domi- 


‘ 
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put at 12,000,000 dollars. This will certainly render intelligible 
much which otherwise it baffles comprehension to explain, and 
many things seem undoubtedly to corroborate the correctness of 
this impression. If it becomes difficult to avoid believing in the 
existence of such a secret fund, it must be a point of grave in- 
terest to ascertain how far its sources | be of a nature to flow 
end of his present stock of money some day more or leas close 
at hand, as he will either have ingloriously to surrender, or, 
if still stubbornly inclined, to remove into ) Beds a lodgings 
than the Vatican. 
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ciliary visits. It is useless to speculate at this moment on 
the correctness of anticipations as to the proceeds of this 
free offering. A very little time must suffice to establish 
how far the Pope will really be relieved by it from all future 
anxiety on the score of money, as is confidently affirmed by 
sanguine partisans. It is enough to know that there is no 

round to think it probable that Pius IX. may be obliged to 
, reves for at least some months to come, through want of proper 
supplies. The confidence exhibited on this score in the Vatican 
is so calm and consistent that it cannot be due to affectation, 
especially just now on the eve of heavy payments for interest on 
the public debt. "We confess ourselves at a loss to lay our finger 
on the exact sources which have been able to supply the immense 
sums that must have flowed into the Pope’s exchequer; but, 
in the presence of all that has occurred—of the undiminished 
abundance of coin, and the undeviating persistence in enormous, 
often wilful, expenditure—we are unable not to believe in their 
existence. It deserves observation, also, that the Papal Govern- 
ment is embarked in engagements which preclude the possibilit 
of immediate retrenchment. The military establishment whic 
is being sedulously set on foot by Merode, with a munificent 
contempt for economy, must at all events, be a charge upon the 
exchequer for the whole of 1861. At the same time by its own 
act, the Pontifical Government finds itself in a particularly un- 
favourable position for tampering with the public debt—a measure 
of relief to which pinched Governments are often well disposed 
to have recourse. For, during the last ten years, by an arbitrary 
stretch of authority, it has been enjoined upon religious commu- 
nities in the Papal States to invest as much as possible of their 
disposable property in Papal stock. Thus more than two-thirds 
of the Pope's debt is now probably owing to ecclesiastical founda- 
tions, which must be, if not absolutely ruined, at least materially 
injured, by his insolvency. It is but human nature that such an 
occurrence would be anything but conducive towards stimulating 
the zeal of the majority of the suffering clergy in behalf of the 
special interests of the Court of Rome. Of this the Vatican 
politicians are thoroughly aware. All along they have promi- 
nently dwelt on the Pope’s determination to make every sacrifice 
in order to meet his obligations. Certainly he has responded to 
them thus far with surprising regularity. Is this mysterious 
affluence of coin to go on indefinitely—or is next spring to see 
the source suddenly run dry? If we may hazard a surmise, we 
should be strongly disposed to expect the latter contingency to 
happen. Indeed, we strongly suspect that the present abun- 
dance of the exchequer is due to an excessive and frantic effort, 
caused by a persuasion that the spring of 1861 cannot fail to 
bring a tide of reaction in the wake of Austrian invasion, backed 
by a general coalition, which on its triumph will reinstate the 

‘apacy in its former grandeur, and compensate it for its gallant 
exertions. 


THE ABOLITION OF PASSPORTS IN FRANCE. 


T= Emperor of the French, after conferring upon his sub- 
jects that which, by a small stretch of imagination, may be 
regarded as a practical boon, has lately declared his intention of 
reducing to a very material extent the discomforts of travelling 
Englishmen. It is a step which might have been foreseen. Free- 
trade in locomotion would seem to follow naturally upon Free- 
trade in cutlery and calicoes; and it would have been unrea- 
sonable to insist longer upon restrictions in personal communica- 
tion when so many limitations were withdrawn from a traflic in 
which numbers of commercial agents must be employed. The 
passport system has never constituted a very severe tax upon 
the purses of Englishmen ; but as a useless tax upon their time, 
and still more upon their temper, it could hardly have been 
surpassed. Perhaps no institution could have been devised more 
suitable for bringing into play all those refinements of ill-temper 
which depend upon the right combination of chronic annoyance 
and spasmodic injustice. To be delayed by the stupidity of 
officials till the express-train had started, to feel that the arrange- 
ment was such as invariably to promote the greatest inconve- 
nience of the greatest number, and to know that it was, from 
first to last, a piece of hopeless absurdity, was exactly the amount 
of torture requisite to draw the worst of language from the best 
fathers of families. No attempted improvements ever met the 
evil. The rapid Dover route was encouraged by some relaxations 
which deferred, instead of obviating, the discomfort ; but till 
lately it never seemed to suggest itself to the French official 
mind that guarantees of identity, if genuine, proved very little, 
— as a matter of fact, were more easily falsified than railway- 
tickets. 

Probably no one desirous of visiting France was ever prevented 
from doing so by mere want of a passport. Nothing has been 
more common for several years than that a traveller should bor- 
row a friend’s passport for a month. No possible sagacity at the 
frontier could distinguish Smith from Jones by the light of pure 
intuition. Felix Orsini entered France with no more annoyance 
than the rest of the world. Barthélémy was on his way to France 
when his cab broke down in Holborn, and Napoleon escaped an 
unerring pistol; and asa means of surveillance the system has 
been equally futile. Even when it was administered with rigour, 
and in the more suspicious regions of the Continent, a passport 
might be sent for by Poste while the police register at the hotels 
was simply a scrap-book for the wayward fancies of the traveller. 


How often has the playful sojourner described himself on Mon- 
day as Mahomedan and cab-driver, and on Tuesday recognised 
the grand freedom which allows a Briton to change his religion 
and his profession at p!easure, and enrolled his trade as top- 
sawyer and his creed as Mormon. At present there is only one 
thing which the French Government, as represented by their 
subordinates, are utterly unprepared for, and only one course 
which reduces them to utter prostration. Let a gentleman of 

uiet and inoffensive manners proceed to Havre or St. Malo, and 
defer any definite plans of travel till after lunch. On applying 
at the bureau for the return of his passport, the question will be 
asked where monsieur intends to go. Let him simply, but 
firmly, reply that he does not know, that he cannot even guess, 
that all sales are alixe to him, that he intends taking a walk in 
some direction at present uncertain, and that, if pressed very 
closely, he will only go so far as to say that he purposes inspect- 
ing foreign parts. He will have the satisfaction of seeing a 

aternal Government in a condition of profound helplessness. 

he total confusion of the official, the bewilderment with which 
he will listen to a statement so difficult to catalogue, the 
puzzled energy with which he will explain that it is absolutely 
necessary for documental symmetry to ge somewhere, and the 
desperation with which he will finally suggest that monsieur 
might very probably have occasion to visit Dinan or Rouen, will 
be a beautiful and instructive spectacle to the student of men 
and manners. It may also lead to the reflection that an entry 
in a ledger cannot, under such conditions of registration, conduce 
very materially to the safety of the Empire or the protection of 
society. 

The thought that a passport—at all events, a French se ae ll 
will be shown by our grandchildren as a relic of antique barbarism, 
is one of tumultuous joy. No one can utter a word of complaint 
against the measure except, perhaps, those who are unfortunately 
in — of the documents in question, and who have a clear 
right, under the circumstances, to have their money returned. 
Such a drawback is far from strong enough to damp the ardour 
of our gratitude towards the beneficent genius m= te has made 
us so happy at the cost of so little self-sacrifice. It would be 
ungracious to dwell upon the obvious consideration that it must 
be clearly for the benefit of France that Englishmen should 
travel in it, and that otherwise the Moniteur would certainly 
not have contained the announcement of the 16th. It is only too 
agreeable to be assured that henceforward we may please our- 
selves by paying French hotel-bills with full permission of the 
Emperor. ‘The reflective mind rather turns to consider how 
easily the part of a beneficent genius may be played, when one 
is master of three hundred legions. Greatness and goodness 
seem such natural allies when the question is only one of the 
abolition of a vexatious folly, If we could only have a wise and 
magnificent Emperor, instead of a Sovereign who never annexes 
any provinces, and at whom no one in Europe is terrified, who 
knows but we should awake some morning to find every pang 
at our laws of suspected persons allayed by a sudden great edict 
upon rags; and even if the National Debt became equal to 
two fleabites instead of one, it would take but a stroke of the 
Imperial pen to build a Foreign Office and drain the 
Serpentine. So, perhaps, some people in France may think ; 
and in their next correspondence with the Irish newspapers the 
Government of his Majesty may, if they please, urge this view of 
the question. Others, on the other hand, will remember that 
the beginning of this freedom of intercourse was made long 
before the name of Napoleon was heard of, by one of the greatest 
Ministers of the count When Turgot, nearly ninety years 
ago, suggested increased facilities of communication in Sirens, 
he can hardly have dreamed that the development of the freedom 
of trade which he but half contemplated in earnest, would lead 
in the end to absolute liberty of personal travel. But, in point 
of fact, it is as important for the interests of civilization that 
men should circulate freely as that goods should be bartered in 
abundance. That men who traverse the sea change their heavens 
and not their minds, is a proverb only half true: and it is to 
the alteration which travel produces that much of the advance of 
modern years is due. requires a careful study of the early 
part of the century to _——— the torpid slumber which ener- 
vated English society and benumbed English intelligence during 
the war, and the sudden and marvellous revival of learning, 
energy, and art, which followed immediately when peace was re- 
stored and intercourse with the Continent re-established. It 
has now become simply a necessity of traffic that passports 
should cease. It is hardly to the credit of France that Sweden 
and Denmark should have passed her in the progress of national 
comity ; but it is to her credit that she should have followed so 
closely in their steps. 

It can hardly be supposed that the rest of the more en- 
lightened nations of the Continent will retain for a length of 
time the arrangement of which we are celebrating the decease in 
France. With Austria, indeed, as with the earlier nations of 
classical antiquity, the terms “stranger” and “ enemy” may still 
continue to “ identical ; but Prussia must surely soon acknow- 


ledge the value of unrestrained travel. In Belgium and Holland, 
a French passport has for some time been recognised as a suf- 
ficient guarantee, for the most part, of respectability and in- 
nocence of design; and this object may be attained quite as 
equal security, if the traveller 
thing is nearly 


satisfactorily, and with at least 
merely present his card at the frontier. One 
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certain, that the Emperor of the French cannot long continue 
the somewhat invidious distinction which he now proposes to 
draw between Englishmen and other foreigners. Grand, no 
doubt, is the principle of “reciprocity,” though we have not 
the very smallest idea of its meaning in the decree of the 
Moniteur; but no system of amebean politics can pro- 
nounce upon nationality at sight. What is to be the test of an 
Englishman? Is it a knowledge of the language? Americans 
are supposed to speak it, and yet there is nothing obvi- 
ously reciprocal in their dealings with the Emperor; many 
Russians, too, speak English excellently, and it is a mistake to 
suppose that the Sclavo-Tatar race is distinguishable by a diet of 
candles. It can hardly be a mere declaration of British origin ; 
and it would be no more troublesome to procure a passport than 
to be obliged to carry about a certificate of English birth, or 
baptism, or vaccination. Perhaps the test will be the presence 
of a wife and children, and an air of general family discom- 
fort; or the possession of a Murray ; or a prevailing atmosphere 
of Lank-notes and condemnation. The best expedient, however, 
that we can suggest for the time being would he to require every 

retender to English rights to abjure the Pope. This might 

isplease the most rigorous of the Ultramontane journals; but 
the Opposition newspapers may now discuss the acts of the 
Government with all the freedom that is consistent with good 
feeling and a regard for their own security. Possibly, too, it 
might prevent deputations from the Celtic patriots to their 
long-lost kings ; but if Napoleon will only consider what a rush 
of Protestant sympathy will immediately follow in the wake of 
Dr. Cumming to embrace the proffered opportunity of anathema, 
he will not hesitate a moment to adopt an alternative so fruitful 
of English gold. 

We have before expressed our opinion of the value which 
attaches to the suddenness of the acts of adespotism. The well- 
known commonplace about the secrecy and completeness of the 
plans of an autocrat is as true in the present case as in any 
other; and in no case has it more than the shadow of a truth. 
Action which advances with the age need not be secret, and 
that which is in advance of it will not be popular. Constitutional 
Government is not indeed able, but on the other hand it is not 
ambitious, to study the melodramatic. However this may be, 
we are glad to accept the privileges which the Emperor offers. 
Whether or not the civility covers any further objects, we are 
not in a position to inquire. We have it on high authority 
that France goes to war for an idea; it would be interesting 
to speculate, if the speculation were likely to be profitable, 
what the idea is for which she now so zealously applies her- 
self to study the comforts of peace. 


AT THE GATE OF PEKIN. 


i ee strictly military aspect of the China war may be viewed 
with unmingled satisfaction. An allied army of ten thousand 
men has captured Pekin and extorted terms of peace which it 
may be hoped will not prove illusory. The near application of 
indisputably superior force has overcome Chinese falsehood and 
evasion. If the Tartar General did really believe on the 18th of 
September, that he had got the allies into a snare, the facility 
and force with which they broke through its meshes must have 
opened his mind to a late perception of the real truth. The easy 
conquest of Pekin was, to the minds of the Emperor and his 
officers, an unexpected and confounding fact. Breaching bat- 
teries have been erected before the walls of the imperial city, 
and the flags of France and England have been planted without 
resistance over its gate. Such a result is worth all the cost and 
labour which have been expended on it, and henceforth a pru- 
dent and firm policy may be expected to produce its legitimate 
effects. This great enterprise has been carried through with 
ease and a merely nominal loss. The uncertainties and 
dangers of a winter occupation of Pekin have been avoided by 
the accommodation which followed so quickly upon the adop- 
tion of decisive measures. The army has withdrawn from its 
easy conquest, and will have time to extricate itself from a posi- 
tion which might have suggested grave anxieties. So far as can 
be known or judged, the Chinese campaign of 1860 will remain 
a model of boldness, prudence, vigour, and auspicious fortune. 
On the 1st of August, the allies landed at Pehtang, to the 
north of the formidable Taku forts. On the 12th they yom 
through the mud to Sinho, which they attacked and captured, so 
as to place themselves between Pekin and the garrison of the 
forts. Facing towards the east, they advanced and occupied 
Tang-kow, and prepared to attack the forts at once by land and 
sea. Sir Hope Grant judged correctly that the upper North fort 
was the key to the possession of the other four. It was gal- 
lantly assaulted, and carried with the only serious loss suffered in 
the whole campaign. About two hundred British soldiers, 
chiefly of the 44th and 67th regiments, were killed and wounded, 
and about half that number of French fell side by side with 
their allies. We may say that this vigorous morning’s work, 
which was done on the 21st,of August, rendered the march upon 
Pekin an affair only of time, of weather, and of elaborate ar- 
rangement. The taking of the upper North fort caused the 
immediate surrender of the others. The mouth of the Peiho 
river was now open to the allied fleets; and from the Taku forts 
to Tung-chow, which is only twelve miles distant from Pekin, 
uninterrupted water communication made the transport of stores 


and of siege artillery a business rather for the active commis- 
sariat officer than for the general. The march of about forty 
miles from the seaboard to the great city of Tien-tsin was accom- 

lished easily and uneventfully about the end of August. At 

ien-tsin the Chinese, by a stroke of their usual policy, 
delayed the army a few days by drawing the Ambassadors 
into a negotiation with diplomatists who proved to be without 
authority. By the th of September this trick had been exploded, 
and the army was in’ full march along the river bank for Tung- 
chow, about sixty miles distant, which place the Ambassad 
declared should be their first halt to treat of peace. A garrison 
was left at Tien-tsin, and the Generals advanced leisurely, so as 
neither to fatigue their men nor to overmarch the supplies which 
followed them in boats along the river. Again the Chinese tried” 
to check them by hollow negotiation and the bolder experiment 
of resistance in the field, for which they hoped to gain by 
treachery an advantageous opening. Everybody knows how 
Mr. Parkes and his companions were drawn into the power of a 
cruel enemy, and how the allied Generals brushed Sang-ko-lin-sin 
and his hordes of Tartars from their path as soon as they found 
that he meant fighting. The battles of the 18th and 21st of 
September were cheaply won, and they are memorable chiefly 
as examples of good management and of the power of civilization 
over barbarism. These battles the allies beyond Tung- 
chow and within about six miles of Pekin on the eastern side of 
it, and there the last mail but one left them preparing to advance 
upon the capital. The water communication ceased at Tung- 
chow, and all the appliances for the expected siege had to be 
moved from that point by land carriage, which required some 
days to organize. The mail which arrived last week brought 
the news which everybody looked for, that on the 13th of 
October Pekin surrendered to the allies. The triumph was 
regarded as a matter of course. It was immediately —_ 
hended that this handful. of men must be left by the fleet 
to maintain itself as best it could in the heart of a densely- 
peopled hostile country, and amid the rigours of a severe 
winter. History teaches by many instances, and notably by the 
French campaign in Russia, that invasion is often easier 
than either occupation or retreat. Mingled with anxiety for 
the army, was felt bitter grief and indignation ‘for the suffer- 
ings and apprehended death of the victims of Chinese treachery. 
Sad and desponding was the tone of the public mind when 
joyful news was telegraphed from St. Petersburg that the 
Chinese Emperor had been induced to arrest his flight, and to 
negotiate a peace, and that the allies were retiring from Pekin 
after a campaign on which there rests but one dark spot—the 
indignity, cruelty, and, it may be feared, the miserable death 
inflicted on our countrymen who were dragged as crimi 
beyond the reach of help. 

he despatches of Sir Hope Grant received by the last mail 

are probably the tamest ever written on a great event. The de- 
fect, however, lies not in the narrator, but in the story. The 
one striking incident was the taking and plundering of the 
Emperor's summer palace, and that was an irregular p i 
which the Commander-in-chief passes by almost in silence. Those 
who do not write under an equal load of responsibility may 
venture to remark that the usual good luck or clever manage- 
ment of our allies secured for them the most valuable share of 
bocty. But ifthe British soldier should murmur at the smartness 
of his French comrades, he may at the same time remember that 
he has to thank them for the oy and vigorous asscrtion of an 
army’s dearest privilege. At the British head-quarters it is quite 
possible that political or other scruples might, if there hed bean 
time, have intervened between the soldier and the spoil; but 
the French army does not, and never did, understand any of that 
sort of nonsense, and to it looting is as natural as treachery and 
cruelty to the Chinese. There seems to be no doubt that the 
sack of his palace conveyed to the Emperor's mind a lesson 
which he greatly needed. Perhaps it was for the best that 
the troops which first entered the splendid edifice were com- 
manded by officers who did not need to trouble themselves 
about what might be said by peacemongers and the owners 
of delicate consciences at home. The British have a 
in this business whose hardness and want of eS may 
not have been disadvantageous to the allied cause. Mr. Dickens 
has supplied, in the — firm of Spenlow and Jorkins, a sort 
of age of the Anglo-French alliance. It should not be for- 
gotten that plunder and prize-money are to fleets and armies 
what rich livings and lucrative practices are to the Church and 
Bar. The hope attracts many, and the reality falls to a very few. 
The recruiting sergeant will trade for a Jong time to come on the 
gorgeous picture of the sack of the Chinese palace. If this 
alluring topic should become obsolete, it will be necessary to 
invent others; and almost any substitute for the slight chance 
of spoiling our enemies will be a certain and heavy tax upon 
ourselves. However this may be, the glories of Yuen-min- 
yuen are now lost and gone, like water that has been poured 
upon a floor. But the memory of the valour and, if you will, of 
the fierce violence of the barbarians, will not soon be obliterated 
at Pekin. The repulse of last year has now been semen 
avenged. The Allies have forced the entrance of the Peiho, an 
have navigated its waters and marched along its banks for one 
hundred miles. They have placed guns in battery before Pekin, 
and by displaying an unwavering purpose to breach and storm 
its walls, they have brought the Chinese to see that cunning and 
falsehood would avail no longer. Noon on the 13th of October 
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from their familiarity with the parasites an 


was the hour fixed for opening fire. The Chinese could see that 
all was ready, and they were warned that no extension would be 
granted. They yielded to this sustained pressure. The eastern- 
most gate on the north side of the city was surrendered to the 
Allies, and the flags of France and England waving over it testi- 
fied to the success of a campaign of which the merit is in some 


danger of being obseured by the facility and completeness of the 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


bgp are several reasons which invest this year’s West- 
minster Play with especial interest. It was generally 
understood that the old tree had been marked for the winter 
felling. It was to be improved off the face of the earth. 
Authority was said to look askance at these theatricals; and any 
sort of excuse was gladly caught at for suspending the “ gracious 
foo\‘ng” of the boys. Somebody was dead, or somebody was going 
+> die; there was the war, or the mutiny, or there was a little 
émeute in the cricket-ground, and so there must be no play this 
year. And then there was Mrs. Grundy, who was always ready 
to cast up her eyes, and to prim her mouth, and to talk of wasted 
time, and the taste for the couwlisses which that naughty 
Terence must engender; and the school was empty, and the 
school must flit. This was the language of the newspapers. 
But somehow it has come to pass lately that there are 
certain people and certain institutions which, the more they are 
lect and advised by newspapers, the more resolved they are 
not to do that which leading articles assure them they must do. 
Mr. Max Miiller—and we are very sorry for it—lost his election 
because an imposing wrote him up. If Westminster 
School and the Westminster Play have taken a new lease of life, 
it is certainly because an attempt at dictation was made to remove 
the one and to suppress the other. We are not going to argue 
the question about the policy or necessity of planting a new 

blic school in Epping Forest, except to remark that, “ St. 

eter’s College, Westminster,” it cannot be. That old college 
may be worn out or may be useless, and another great public 
school may be necessary. These are matters we shall not now 
discuss, except to remark, that they are discussed under diffi- 
culties and with a slight amount of prejudice when referred to 
“ Old Westminsters,” and when argued, as they were on Tuesday 
and Thursday nights, in the prologue and epilogue of the 
Trinummus in the ugly old Dormitory. 

There can be no question which way the verdict will go when 
the issue is left to such a jury as was empannelled on that occasion. 
The elements of the argument were neatly arranged, and the 
apparition of Busby, the god to cut the knot about the removal 
oF the school, is just one of those clever appeals of which it 
is impossible to contest the occasional and happy propriety. 
We may therefore assume it to be settled—at least as far as all 
Old and Young Westminsters are concerned—that the religio loci 
has conuned, and that Greek comedy, done into Latin, is to 
preserve its old dingy home in Dean’s-yard. That word dingy, 
‘we suppose, must be recalled, for the same happy spirit of inno- 
vation which introduced Mr. Cockerell’s pretty illusion of Athens 
for an “ act-drop,” and which substituted ¢wnica and pallium for 
the conventional theatrical costume of half a century ago, has 
whitened the roof and split up the dormitory into “cubicles” —an 
arrangement upon which there is something to be said against as 


‘well as much for. 


But, given Westminster School, and still under the shelter of the 
old Abbey, there are some who assure us that “the play” is not “the 
thing,” that its preparation is a waste of time, and that the immo- 


-‘falities of Menander and Philemon ought not to be tolerated and 


ih this way encouraged in this moral and Christian country. A 
wufficient and convincing argument for retaining the Westminster 


Play is in the fact that this objection has been raised to it. It 


quite enough to recommend the institution to all sensible 


" ‘Spedple that, after a century or two's experience, it is objected to 


oh this account. To argue that boys are likely to go to the bad 

a hetairai of the 
Athenian eomedy is the sort of talk which can only be endured— 
Because there alone its force can be adequately appreciated—at a 
sérious tea-party in Little Peddlington; and whenever it is ad- 
vanced under clerical auspices, the suspicion oceurs that the 


- Feverend objector is “a literate, ordained by the present Bishop 


of London.” There certainly are cavillers whom we are content 


’ that the Westminster Play should long continue to offend. With 


respect to the alleged waste of school-time, this is only a politic 
form of the argument against classical studies in general—one 
which we are not going into. But admitting that the wicked 
old classics are good instruments in education, then we are per- 
fectly clear that the study of a single play for acting is as ad- 
mirable an exercise as could be desired. Greek and Latin are 
only instruments. The study of the classics is to be maintained 
because it is the best way to possess the mind with the principles 
of language, with universal grammar, and with the groundwork 
of philology. No doubt the study of the Greek and Latin 
elassics have further recommendations, arising from the literary 
merits of the authors. But what is meant by a classical education 
is a certain mental discipline which the’ study of a single dead 
language compels. To this end there is no getting up of a book 
equal to the getting up of a play. The niceties of inflection aud 
the subtle form and meaning of tenses—and to know these things 


is scholarship—are never so well learned as in that thorough 
mastery of a single play which a boy must go through before he 
presents himself to a Westminster audience; an audience 
thoroughly well versed in the play, possessed of all the old 
acting traditions, and well up both in the business of the stage 
and that of the author. Far from deeming the time wasted in 
getting up a Latin comedy, we much doubt whether any con- 
struing in class is equal to the discipline which the Westminster 
Play involves. Besides, when we are told that the study 
of Latin is dying out, or at least that our Latin scholarship is not 
what it was, it is well that the Westminster Play survives for 
another reason. No doubt one of the original objects aimed at 
in its annual production was the spur which it gave to Latin con- 
versation. It was with an eye to diplomacy, and when Latin 
was the European language of State and statecraft, that spoken 
Latin was cultivated. Itwould be agood thing torevive the custom 
of » terri, Paro and if at Westminster they would discard the 
barbarous English pronunciation, the play would be a great help in 
this direction. 

This year there was a change in the old routine. After 
some sixty years, in which Terence has had the Westminster 
stage to himself, a play of Plautus has been revived. In many 
respects Plautus presents better acting pieces than Terence. 
The characters are more strongly marked, and as in the Miles 
Gloriosus, the Amphitryo, and the Menechmi, they are found to 
be not incompatible with the necessities of the modern European 
stage. But the Latinity of Plautus is very inferior to that of Terence 
—so is his style, and so, above all, are his manners. The recom- 
mendation of a new play at Westminster was its difficulty and 
the necessity of new work in the school; and we hold that such 
reasons amply justify the production of the Trinummus. The 
venture was a bold one. There was not a single stage tradition 
to assist the young actors; there was no play last year, and 
therefore it was in every case “the part of by a young 

entleman, his first appearance on any stage.” The audience was 
fastidious and critical beyond example, scarcely enduring the 
proscription of their favourite Terence, with every point of which 
and every situation some of the Old Westminsters present could 
have spoken with something like a half-century’s experience. 
Everything was against the lads. The Zrinummus was selected, 
we suppose, because it is so extremely moral; there is no line 
which even a prude would object to; and “O, and O, the 
meretrix is forgot.” The Zrinummus is almost the only Latin 
comedy existing in which the lady fair and free does not occur; 
and this was at least a ground of its selection. A ground, we 
say, because it is not only for its morality that the Zrinummus 
was selected. In these things, of course, there is a comple- 
mentary doctrine. Everybody saw that the popularity of the 
Traviata at the opera would dispense with the appearance of 
Thais and Glycerium in Dean’s-yard. As there must be limits 
to popular sympathy with mercenary beauty, it was felt that 
the market was forestalled—that there was no room for any 
Athenian Dames aux Camellias. A classic comedy without an 
Hetaira is, as a moral novelty, highly creditable; but the Zri- 
nummus is dull in exact proportion, we fear, to its propriety. 
Nor is this its only drawback. The conventional bore, the old 
man, is multiplied by three. The spendthrift not only sows his 
wild oats with the most edifying propriety, but reaps the crop on 
the scene in many Quixotic passages of very heavy eanalie, 
recommending self-denial, sobriety, and every cardinal virtue, 
while his friend engages in a contest of affection and rivalry in 
gnomic morality which is equally edifying and equally dull. Even 
the sycophant is, barring a little traveller’s romance, faithful to 
his trust; and from first to last there is not a moral speck in any 
one of the characters of a deeper dye than an accidental overtakin 
in liquor which happened to the slave Stasimus, while engaged, 
however, in the most faithful discharge of his daily duties. 


The Trinwmmus is not a good specimen of the New Comedy. 
It must have been with such a play that Philemon, its author, 
beat Menander, who informed the successful poet that he ought 
to be the first to be ashamed of the award. One of the best 
speeches—that of Megaronides, at the end of the first act, on 
gossip—has been omitted in the representation; and of the tedious 
remainder there are only two scenes which possess the least 
dramatic capabilities—that in which the two generous youths 
parry and thrust in a contest of emulating generosity, relieved 

y the matter-of-fact and worldly comments of the slave, and 
that between Charmides and the sycophant, when “ the old put,” 
as he would have been called by Congreve, is almost persuaded 
out of his personal identity. It was what, in the language of 
Westminster aquatics, would be called very lumpy water, and a 
head-wind to pull against. A ey dull play, an audience 
who had to get up the dialogue, and to seize the points—not as in 
the days of the Andria and the Adelphi, because they were on the 
look-out for them, and knew them as well aa a post-horse knows 
a turnpike, but only when good acting was the sign-post to wit 
—required really good actors who could stand this com- 
bination of difficulties; and we are bound to say that the 
Westminster troop did their work well. Everything was against 
them, and the greater was their merit. It was a thorough victo 
of art and pluck over difficulties. They worked with a will, and 
succeeded. It would be really invidious to specify excellences 
when everybody did his best. The Slave (Stasimus), Mr. 
Hetherington, has really all the requisites for low comedy in a 
remarkable degree. With pardonable exaggerations—pardon- 
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able in a young hand—he rendered every word of the character ; 
and, with a face made up with curious felicity after the coarse 
comie masks which are to be seen on old vases and marbles, he 
actually talked—not recited—the tongue of old Rome. 
Sycophant, Mr. A. H. Harrison, with a get-up and a nasal twang 
which clearly enough suggested a sort of cross between a modern 
Yankee and an ancient Paphlagonian, was also played with great 
lightness and precision. Soules was presented | by Mr. H. B. 
arrison, who acted with great cc tic and threw 
himself with remarkable spirit and vigour into the part; and if, 
among the triad of seniors, we say that the country-squire bearing 
of Philto was most according to the usual stage type of generous 
fathers, we dare say we are influenced by the unutterable dulness 
and leaden morality which is put into the mouths of Mega- 
ronides and Callicles—a weight against which not even the pains- 
taking of Mr. Dickson and Mr. Mure could make head. 
Altogether, we may congratulate all parties concerned. We much 
doubt whether any of Terence’s plays was better acted than this 
novelty of Plautus. The Westminster Play is an institution— 
it does the actual school good, and it does all sorts of good in 
maintaining the school ties, and that spirit of clanship which 
such a reunion keeps up, infinitely better than the ordinary school 
dinner at the Thatched House. As an intellectual entertainment, 
and a really fair reproduction, on a small scale, of the Athenian 
stage, there is nothing in Europe to compare with it; while as 
an educational fact it must be ranked "4 itself, especially if 
measured with those detestable Select Orations which are still 
retained at the speech-days of other great public schools. 


REVIEWS. 


THE INTELLECTUAL SEVERANCE OF MEN AND WOMEN.* 


URLESQUE writers seldom probes anything worth read- 
ing for its own sake, though they occasionally succeed in 
writing something which, though neither amusing nor instructive, 
throws considerable light on the origin and on the absurdity of 
articular a so fallacies. One would not have poh ws | to 
earn much from a man who proclaimed on his title-page the 
fact that he was the author of Young Ladyism, and Grins and 
Wrinkles, and supplied in the advertisements at the end of his 
book the further information that he published the former 
work under the pseudonym of Democritus Machiavel Brown. 
But his present volume does convey one piece of useful informa- 
tion. It throws light on the origin of a considerable part of the 
clamour which is raised in various quarters about the rights and 
education of women. This clamour assumes different forms. 
Sometimes it takes the shape of a claim that women should follow 
ali the pursuits which are at present supposed to be exclusively 
propriate to men. At others, it consists of complaints against 
the false principles on which women are educated, and the 
injustice which is thus done to their mental powers. It is in 
this latter form that Mr. Allan has preferred his indictment 
inst society at large. His view of the matter is, that “‘ educa- 
tion and the modification of society ” make women frivolous and 
men dissipated. He looks, however, upon the education of men 
as greatly superior to that of women, and as (he appears to 
argue) men are dissipated, and their education is not the cause 
of it, their dissipation must be caused by the bad education of 
women, which induces men “ to seek abroad for the comprehen- 
sion and mental excitement they cannot find at home.” is is 
the leading doctrine of the book, but it is followed up by a series 
of attacks upon women, who, the author says, are not morally 
superior to men, are often prudish and hypocritical, and are so 
ill brought up that the objects of marriage are thwarted, so that 
it becomes “‘a misery instead of a blessing,” and “sincere love” is 
“all but impossible.” Such is the pith of the book, as extracted 
by Mr. Allan himself; and it would be too foolish to require or 
even to justify notice if there were not many points about it 
which show incidentally the sort of social medium from which 
the author draws his experience, and which thus throw a light 
upon many other productions of the same sort. 
No one who reads this work can fail to perceive that its author, 
though not in any solid sense of the words an educated man, has 
uired an amount of literary knowledge which may on the whole 
be considered creditable to a gentleman who thinks it amusing 
to write books under the titles of Young Ladyism and Grins and 
Wrinkles, and to call himself Democritus Machiavel Brown. He 
is the sort of person who describes a classical education in such 
words as these—words which excite a certain curiosity to know 
how their author would construe any moderately difficult passage 
of Greek :—‘‘ He,” (the man who is unable to find women fit to 
talk to him) “has been enjoying the companionship of the sages, 
warriors, poets, scholars of antiquity; holding high converse 
with the mighty dead; walking in the academic groves with 
Plato and his disciples. He has wept over the fate of Socrates. 
He has listened in company with thirty thousand Athenian citizens 
to the sonorous voices of A’schylus, Sophocles, Euripides. . . . 
His brain is a palimpseest’”’ (sic) “‘on which is inscribed the 
grand panorama of History from the poem of Genesis down to 
* The Intellectual Severance of Men and Women. By James M‘Gregor 
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the last Revolution in France.” “ Palimpseest” may be a 
misprint, or it may be a mode of spelling chosen in order to 
show that Mr. Allan knows that the e represents », but it is a 
little odd that the misprints which have struck ~ 4 
eyes in the work of this companion of the mighty dead, bo 
occur in spelling the word “ hetwre,” which is spelt “ hetere” 
> one place and “ orig thy mage Mr. ‘s notion of 

e temptations to whi e frivolity of women exposes young 
men characteristic as his about the 
“Young men turn away disgusted from the drawing-room and 
the tea-party to the club-room and the discussion forum.” His 
experience, too, relates to a class of youths who, if they 
behave with common decency, are exposed to cruel trials. 
“Nothing,” he says, “is more terrifying to a young man of 
spirit than the reputation of being a‘ muff.’” “The wreneh- 
ing off of door-knockers and bell-handles” are the “ ebulli- 
tions of animal spirit” to which his young men are subject. He 
= an account of a young gentleman of this kind, whom 

e humorously calls “Mr. Richard Rollingstone.” “ Were 
it possible,” he says, “for a young man refined by education 
to step at once from the holy atmosphere of the family 
circle into the reeking saturnalia of vice, there is perhaps 
hardly one who would not shrink back with horror. But 
the imagination of youth, the conventional aids of wealth, 
robe vice in such a deceitful and alluring garb that its 
victims are not aware of their danger till it is too late.” The 
youth refined by education is, as we find a little further on, 
to refuse an invitation to a “revel” by “the dread of in 
the ridicule of a friend ! who would call him ‘a muff,’ se 
and ‘a molly-coddle,’” if he did. The “revel” is next described, 
and the description shows what Mr. Allan means by the “alluri 
garb” with which vice is robed by the “conventional aids 
wealth.” It is the meeting of a club called the “ Sons of Anacreon,” 
where the “boisterous revellers” get very drunk, and whence 
they issue “ to make the round of haunts,” and “ consume 
the night in unhallowed debauchery.” 

In other parts of the book we get glimpses of the female 
friends whose frivolity drives the refined young men to these 
vicious pleasures. hen “a young man of enthusiastic tem- 
perament” attempts “to raise the ‘bald disjointed chat,’ the 
vapid, aimless commonplace around him into something deserv- 
ing the name of conversation” . . . . “ his observations are met 
with a blank stare of astonishment, or with a titter of affected 
contempt, or some such encouraging remarks as ‘Dear me, how 
very absurd!’ or ‘ Well, to be sure, what an odd idea!’ or 
‘Gracious! Edward, how can you talk such nonsense.’” As 
this p follows the one extracted above about weeping over 
the fate of Socrates, and oe high converse with the mighty 
dead, it is not impossible that the vulgarity of such observations 
might to some extent be aggravated by their truth. Another 
glimpse of the sort of female society which excites Mr. Allan's 
contempt is given in the following passage :—* There are men 
who disdain to seli themselves in marriage, and since they cannot 
m according to their notions of honour and prudence, are 
satisfied to become ‘ fusty, musty bachelors,’ and ‘ dry old sticks,’ 
to quote the elegant and witty raillery of le beau sexe.” The 
character of Mr. Alian’s style, and the evidence afforded by these 
extracts as to the sort of company to which he is accustomed, are 
conclusive as to his right to lecture ladies for being ill-educated. 
The insolence of his attempt to write down, as he says, to female 
apprehension, is too obvious to — illustration. Any one 
who really deserved the name of a ly, though she might not 
have ‘“‘ wept over the death of Socrates,” would see before she had 
read ten pages of this book the true value of its author's claims 
to education and refinement, and, much as it would probably 
surprise Mr. Allan, she would have no difficulty in showing that 
his understanding is as weak and undisciplined as his style is 
tawdry and pretentious. 

It would not be worth while to give the proof of this, 
though it would be very easy to do so; but Mr. Allan’s 
vulgar folly suggests an observation which applies to writers 
better entitled to respect, who write to the same effect in a 
more reasonable manner. Complaints of the bad education 
of women are very common, but we think that upon a fair exami- 
nation of the matter it will be found that the women of any 

iven class of society are educated about as well as the men of 
the same class. t, for example, would it be reasonable to 
expect of the wives, sisters, and daughters of men of liberal 
education? The duties of married life are, and always will be, 
the principal occupation of such women, as in all other ranks ; 
and therefore domestic affairs, and especially whatever relates 
to the management of children, always will, and ought to ——- 
in the minds of that large majority of women from whom 
rest of the sex take their stan of thought and feeling, the 
same kind of position which public business, local affairs, 

fessional duties, or commerce, occupy in the minds of 

male relations. It would be as absurd to ex women to 
prosecute profound and arduous studies at and ends of 
time, as to expect members of Parliament, eS 
or bankers to do so. A woman who has settling house 

books, writing notes, receiving visits, giving orders to servants, 
and seeing after children all day long, is just as little 
fitted to weep over the death of tes in the evening, as 
her husband who has passed the day over the papers at his 


chambers. A woman in such a position may be expected to read 
with interest and intelligence the best current literature of the 
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day, and to be able to talk thoughtfully and in a lively and 
spirited way about the subjects which attract public attention. 

he should also understand the principal points connected with 
the pursuits and the affairs of her male relations, and be able, 
when it becomes _nece to do so, to advise upon them and 
discuss them. Will any one say that, judeed by such a standard 
as this, women are usually ill-educated? A man must be most 
unfortunate in his female friends if he does not know scores of 
women who like nothing better than reasonable and sensible 
conversation within the range specified. If a man is puppy 
enough to insist on talking to a woman about “the sonorous 
verses of schylus,” he ought not to ex to be answered, as 
he would be guilty of the very same violation of good manners 
as a lawyer who could talk of nothing but Coke upon Littleton, 
or a clergyman whose only subject was technical theology. Who, 
on the other hand, would expect a remark upon any leading 
article, or review, or new book of general interest to be met by 
“a blank stare of astonishment?” We have little doubt that, at 
a large majority of the hundreds of dinner parties given this 
evening by persons of the class to which we refer, a great part of 
the conversation will turn upon such subjects, and many of the 
most interesting observations made upon them will be made by 
women. 

The confusion between a good and a laborious education is 
one of the commonest of the errors into which careless observers 
fall. It is one of the advantages of the present state of litera- 
ture, that people who have not the power of going through a 
laborious course of study may easily obtain a considerable 
amount of valuable material for thought. Till the physical con- 
stitution of women alters, they will never be able to sustain the 
physical labour of the education given to men. A girl could no 
more learn her brother's lessons than she could play at her 
brother's games, for her brain and her nervous system are as 
much weaker than his as her arms and legs. But though she is 
not so strong, she is quite as able within the limits of her 
strength; and we think that the experience of most of our 
readers will bear us out in the assertion, that women are quite 
as competent and quite as willing to take an intelligent part in 
general conversation, or to give sound and wise advice upon 
private affairs, as their fathers, husbands, or brothers. 


THE NEW REFORMATION.* 


iv shows the utter darkness in which men may live, even in 
the midst of light, that, till we opened the volume before us, 
we were utterly ignorant of the doctrines and unconscious of the 
existence of Mr. Alexander Alison. Here is a great prophet—a 
man who knows everything, past, present, and future—who is 
going to set a mistaken world right about everything, past, pre- 
sent, and future—and we actually know nothing about him. 
There is a “New Reformation” coming—a Reformation moral, 
litical, theological, and we may add, historical; and of this 
Tohoeusation Mr. Alexander Alison is the great Apostle. Ahab 
served Baal a little, but Jehu will serve him much. Bacon and 
Newton made some small discoveries in their several ways, but 
they were at best mere pioneers in the path of Mr. Alexander 
Alison. Victor Emmanuel in one sphere, and Professor Jowett 
in another, are each doing something to advance the welfare of 
mankind; but both need to be trotted out and patted on the 
back by the approving hand of the great Reformer. Victor 
Emmanue! does the political, Professor Jowett does the spiritual, 
Reformation ; but Mr. Alexander Alison does political, spiritual, 
hilosophical, literary, and everything else all at once. All 
Sass knowledge is got together in 472 not closely-printed 
es. Creation of matter, human nature, Christianity, govern- 
ment of the world, to say nothing of such small subjects as 
English history, English literature, and the “ present times,” 
form mere chapters in this vast, yet slender, Encyclopedia. 
What are we that we should criticize a man who has solved all 
the mysteries of theology, who knows—how far surpassing alike 
Mr. Max Miiller and Mr. Monier Williams!—the exact year 
when Sanscrit was first spoken in India, and who yet can con- 
descend to propose schemes for free libraries, and to comment 
on the Orange demonstrations in Canada. The only parallel is 
Dr. Sewell’s perfect Warden, whose mind was capable of the 
greatest things, and who could yet stoop to think about 
mouse-traps. 

In short, Mr. Alexander Alison is the victim of the unfortu- 
nate vice of Omniscience. If we were to resort to the language 
of the moral allegories of the last century, we should say that 
Omaniscience was a demon engendered by two ugly parents called 
Ignorance and Presumption. To our weak and sublunary intel- 
lect Ignorance and may appear to be the presiding genii 
of Mr. Alexander Alison’s book. edo not profess to soar so 
high as Mr. Alison does, but we can track him when he con- 
descends to set foot on this lower earth. We are tempted to 
expect, @ priori, that a man who thinks himself wiser than all other 
people will be found to be much more foolish than most other 
people. We are, therefore, not in the least astonished to find 
that Mr. Alison gives us, in _ matters where it is easy to test 
him, a greater tiasue of blunders than we ever before came across. 
And he is not only ignorant and presumptuous—he is also 
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wilful and stiff-necked. He has friends wiser than himself, who 
have given him good advice which he would not follow. ‘‘ When 
I began,” he tells us, “ to write on philosophy, I was told that 
my plan of taking all knowledge for my theme was the way to 
become servant-of-all-work and. master of none. This sounded 
so like truth that it almost upset my plan; but necessity soon set 
me right, for I could get nothing to please me in that way.” 
Alas for Mr. Alison! He is anxious to get rid of the study of 
Greek and Latin, and to give the time wasted on such pursuits 
to science and “general knowledge.” Could we suspect Mr. 
Alison to have ever opened Aristotle, we should suppose that 
this anathema was in revenge for the proleptic description of 
himself in the person of him who— 


The very opening of the preface is remarkable :— 


Lord Bacon lays down two great principles which are so unquestionably 
good that I intend to follow them in the present work. 


Nor is the ending less so:— 

Some of my readers may be inclined to ask what is the practical use of the 
present work. Of such I ask, what is the use of the Soul?—and if I am 
answered that the soul is essential to man, I say all that feeds and nourishes 
the soul is likewise essential. Information not. only nourishes the soul, but 
gives power, health, wealth, and happiness; and although I cannot promise 
to mix amusement with instruction, yet I hope to interest my readers with 
such information as may be in my power to give. 

How utterly different are people’s notions of the same thing! 
Mr. Alison flatters himself that bis book is all instruction and no 
amusement. We, on the other hand, have found in it no in- 
struction whatever, but a very considerable fund of amusement. 

We hurry over Mr. Alison’s deeper and sublimer chapters. 
Speculations on the nature of Deity and the Origin of Evil are 
beyond us. We will only transcribe, without comment, two or 
three passages which struck us as quite different from anything 
we had seen before. We ought tosay that Mr. Alison is neither 
Jew, Turk, infidel, nor heretic. He lays claim to rigid ortho- 
doxy of doctrine. How fully he has grasped the great Protestant 
truth of the Royal supremacy in matters ecclesiastical appears 
by his wishing the “ New Reformation” to be embodied in the 
outward and visible shape of a Church Reform Act, to which her 

resent Majesty is to give her Royal assent in all due form. 
With such grounds to start from, we will only ask Mr. Maurice, 
Mr. Mansel, or any other orthodox metaphysician, to tell us 
— the following propositions are just what they should 


As God created the world out of His own substance, and endowed his crea- 
tures with life and mind by His own spirit, it is manifest that He holds the 
reins of power over all created things. (p- 39.) 

It has been ascertained that the immensity of Space is not a mere void, as 
was at one time eaont, but that it is actually filled with the elements of 
matter. Sir Isaac Newton was the first to announce this important fact, and 
he calculates that the elements in space are so fine that they are upwards of 
seven hundred thousand times rarer than air. If such be in reality the 
material nature of God, of which there is no doubt, it will be asked how the 
solid matter, composing the material universe, could be created out of a sub- 
stance so extremely rare. (p. 48.) 

* * * 

Matter, with its properties, is derived from the substance of God. This 
matter is, of course, not the same as the substance of God, for it is created 
out of that substance, and different from it. The same may be said of life 
and mind: these principles are derived from the spirit of God, and are, like 
matter, different and distinct from the life and mind of God. Life given toa 
plant is not the same life as God’s life. Life and instinct given to an animal 
are not the same as God’s mind and life. Life and mind given to man are 
not the same life and mind which belong to God. (p. 65.) 

From these profound mysteries we hasten to matters more 
within the scope of finite understandings. Mr. Alison tells us 
that ‘‘the present book, which treats of all knowledge, all faith, 
and all history, will be useful as an index to study.” Leaving 
“all knowledge” and “all faith,” let us see how the great Re- 
former “treats of all history.” Mr. Alison, who is so well ac- 

uainted with the nature of Deity, seems to have himself grasped 

e power which the old Greek poet denied to Deity itself. 

péve yap abréc nai orepioxerat, 
ayivnra Tout bao’ dv wexpaypiva. 
Reformed history is quite as novel, quite as curious, as Reformed 
theology. Let us cull a few flowers from Mr. Alison’s Universal 
History in 113 pages, followed bye special English History in 36 
more. “ History,” Mr. Alison tells us, “is knowledge in connexion 
with time.” Fittingly enough, therefore, he knows the times and 
seasons of many things of which finite men, mere Grotes, Thirl- 
walls, and Lewises, are content to be ignorant. The world’s history 
is with him divided into ten periods. “ Persian period,” “Greek,” 
“Roman,” “ Barbaric,” ‘‘ Feudal,” ‘“ Municipal,” “ Reforma- 
tion,” “* Middle, or Louis XIV.’s Revolution,” and finally “ Louis 
Napoleon period.” Mr. Alison’s chronology reaches from “ B.c. 
2277. Emperor Yea in Chine,” to the “ ‘Third Chinese War,” 
in a.D. 1860, with the contemporary facts, ‘Season wet and 
cold,” ‘* Victor Emanuel King elect of Italy,” “ New Refor- 
mation begins at Oxford.” In intermediate years we find the exact 
dates as one did in Lempriere, of the foundation of Sicyon, 
Athens, Thebes, &c., and also how the “ Sanscrit religion was in- 
troduced into India, B.c. 1355,” but “ the Sanscrit language ” 
(p. 223) not till z.c. 1300; while Brahminism and Buddhism 
begin in B.c. 550. Moses, we find, in p. 447, was “in Egypt” 
in B.c. 1410, Whereas in p. 223, we are told that his death fad 
already happened in 1450. The one table tells us that the 
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Bible was “written” B.c. 560; the other that it was “ written 
out”—a distinction quite beyond us—in “ Fal By some odd 
synchronism Paris became ‘the capital of France” in 510 the 
other way. “Rome falls” (what would Sir F. Palgrave say P) in 
A.D. 475, The Latin language ceases in 580. The Turks were 
in Asia Minor in 767. Arithmetic was introduced—we are not 
told where—in 991. Milan was founded in 1056; there was 
“A Parliament in France” in 1222. So much for figures—now 
for facts. We will put together a little Greek history from Mr. 
Alison :— 

The Republics of Athens and Rome in the sixth century before 
Christ, at the very time that the Persian Empire was consolidated under 
Cyrus. Italy and Greece were divided into a number of small States, some 
being ruled by kings and dukes, called tyrants, while others were Republics. 
Darius, the successor of Cyrus, sent ambassadors to these States demanding 
submission, which was, with a few exceptions, indignantly rejected, and this 
step prepared the Greeks for the coming storm, now Lois in the East. 
(p. 217-18.) 

* * * 

In the year 490 B.c. Darius carried into Greece an army of 110,000 war- 
riors, accompanied by a fleet in proportion; and ten years later Xerxes led a 
force of 1,000,000 men, with a feet of 1200 rat 6 The issue of these expedi- 
tions is soon told. The first force is defeated by 10,000 Greeks under Mil- 
tiades, on the plains of Marathon, and the last is put to flight at Platea 
almost without striking a blow. Here ended the great struggle between Asia 
and Europe, the preparation for which occupied many years, and exhausted 
Persia; and that vast empire, which invaded Europe, was in its turn soon 
after overrun by the Greeks, under Alexander the Great, and completely 
subdued. (p. 219-20.) 


Mr. Alison’s view of the Macedonian Kings is certainly novel:— 
Soon after the memorable battles of Marathon and Platea all Greece is 
united under the presidency of Macedon—a confederation which raised the 
States of Greece, from the lifeless state into which they had fallen, to be a 
great power, able to contend with Persia. Demosthenes protested against 
the ambitious project of Philip, deploring the loss of the individual inde- 
dence of Athens ; but when the subsequent history of Greece is consulted 
it is found that what was called the slavery of Greece was, on the contrary, 
its salvation. Before Philip’s time, each petty State in its turn rose to power, 
and oppressed the other States, and in this way peace and protection became 
impossible. No sooner has Philip, that great man, organized all Greece for 
the invasion of Asia, than he is basely cut off by the hand of an assassin; 
when his mantle falls on a son worthy of himself (B.c. 330). (p. 227-28.) 
Alexander moreover defeated the Persian army in Armenia, 
“‘and after his death Greece” became ‘an independent 
kingdom.” 
The account cf the Roman wars with Carthage and Macedonia 
is yet more wonderful. History, we have seen, “is knowledge 
in connexion with time.” “ Science,” Mr. Alison adds, “ is know- 
ledge without reference to time.” The then, 
may possibly be “science ;” it certainly is not “ history :”— 

This protracted war, which occupied no less than one hundred and twenty 
years, produced two of the greatest generals of any Hannibal the Car- 
thaginian, and Scipio the Roman. Hannibal led his forces from Spain, 
crossed the Alps, and descended into the pie of Lombardy. After ing 
all before him, and occupying Italy for years, Scipio passes into Africa, 
and lays siege to Carthage. This calls Hannibal home, to protect his native 
city. The result was the entire destruction of Carthage, which took place in 
the year 146 B.c., to the eternal disgrace of Rome and the general who led 

armies to victory. The Romans, now without a rival, turn their atten- 
tion to Greece, and after a severe struggle with Philip, the then King of 
Macedon, they subdue all Greece, when that country is declared a Roman 
province, the same year that witnessed the fall of C . (p. 229.) 


A little way on, Cicero and Plutarch are contemporaries. 
Further on still: “‘The Caliphs; now emboldened by success, 

netrate into France, but there they receive a complete check 

m the Franks under Pepin, who repulses them at Tours in 
732.” The Crusades were all waged against the Ottomans, and 
some of the details are very singular :— 

The second Crusade was undertaken by Louis of France in 1187, who led a 
force of 300,000 men to Syria. Jerusalem was still in the hands of the 
Christians, but was hard pressed by the Ottomans, which ae rise to this 
Crusade. This armament was dispersed in Syria, before it reached the holy city. 
The fate of Jerusalem was now sealed, and in 1199 it was taken by Saladin. 
The news of this blow spread shame and alarm throughout — ~ and led 
to the third and last of the great Crusades, which was cond by Barba- 
rossa, Emperor of Germany, and Richard, any by England. These princes 
took 100,000 troops with them, but such were the trials they met with, that 
their courage failed them, and they returned home without even seeing the 
Holy City. (pp. 247-48.) 

The Ottoman Empire arose about 1000, and, at some time with- 
out a date, ‘“‘ Adrianople was in the hands of the Arabs.” These 
same “ Arabs and Turks” are the “non-civilized portions of the 
European-Arabic family,” a division which we do not understand 
at all. Again :— 
. He takes a force into Hungary, an: siege to Vi 
but ic forced to retire, onthe owing to the pon efforts of Sobveski, king of 
Poland. (p. 255.) 
“Charlemagne, King of France, subdues Saxony, and makes 
Cologne his capital.” The same Charlemagne is contemporaneous 
with Alfred. “The Gauls acquired the city of Rome” in 
a.p. 476. The Normans made their first appearance in France 
in 918. “ Henry [no number is given] claimed the crown of 
France in right of his mother,” &c., and was opposed by “ Philip, 
the rightful heir,” who was defeated “ at Crecy, in Flanders.” 
This piece of history is carried on in a very odd way :— 

In 1370 Charles V. succeeds to the throne of France and expels the English. 
Henry IV. is now King of England, and invades France (1415), and is vic- 
torious at Agincourt. In 1428, the English, under Henry VI., all but subdue 
France, and lay siege to the city of Orleans. (p. 278.) 


Finally, the English Civil War of the seventeenth century has 


this quite novel termination :—‘“ The King is condemned and a 
Republic proclaimed, under the presidency of Cromwell.” 
ur prophet’s ethnology is as odd as his history. In page 
264, “‘ The European race may be divided as follows” :— 
1. The Saxons and Teutons. 


2. The Franks. 

3. The Celts or Gauls. 

4. The Goths, Vandals, and Normans. 

5 The Arabs, Moors, and Gi i 8 

6. The Turks, Hindoos, and Persians. (p. 264.) 
But in page 265 :— 


The original races which peopled Europe may be classified under three 
great heads:—1st, the German races, the Teutons, the Franks, and the 
Saxons; 2nd, the Celts or Gauls; and 3rd, the Goths. ( p. 265.) 

We really think this is quite enough for the past. For the 
future, Mr. Alison has, as we have seen, a grand design fora 
spiritual Reformation, and that by Act of Parliament. He has 
schemes equally gvand for the improvement of London, for 
stopping strikes, and we know not what else. But against Mr. 
Alison’s vagaries we must set the redeeming point that he has 
no sort of prejudice against High Churchmen, whom he regards 
as working an imperfect reform, and that he dislikes Judaical 
Sabbaths and the writings of Mr. Martin Tupper. The funniest 
thing is the postscript. He hears suddenly—his “ attention is 
called,” like that of a man writing to the Jupiter, to the fact— 
that the New Reformation for which he has been sighing has 
already begun in Oxford. Instead of saying “‘ Pereant qui ante 
nos nostra dixerunt,” Mr. Alexander Alison at once fervent] 
embraces Dr. Temple, Professor Jowett, and Dr. Rowlan 
Williams, the last of whom he seems to take for an Oxford man. 
Whether the Head Master of Rugby and the Regius Professor 
of Greek will join Mr. Alison in his scheme for doing away with 
Greek and Latin we are less sanguine than he seems to be. The 
following extract also has an odd wind-up. The Clergy List 
and the Oxford Kalendar do not inform us that Mr. Jowett is 
either Master of Balliol, Warden of Canterbury Hall, or Rector of 
Lutterworth, nor does either Dr. Vaughan or Mr. Shirley mention 
Wycliffe being either Moderator or Professor of Greek. But 
doubtless Mr. Alexander Alison knows best, and we are willing 
to believe that Mr. Jowett does sit in the chair of Wydiiffe, 
though we do not quite see how :— 

In Professor Jowett and the other reformers the country men 
able and willing to conduct us safely through a new reformation, on prin- 
= which are good and true. Am I asked whether these men are Bigh 
Churchmen or E licals, I answer they are neither, but stand between 
the two. They are reformers, and I know of no more honoured name. Oxford 
| warp to become the cradle of the second reformation, as she was of the 

t reformation under Wycliffe—the morning star of Protestantism. And 
it is remarkable that Jowett should sit in the very chair of Wycliffe to finish 


the work his predecessor so nobly began. (p. 468.) 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX.* 


— life of George Fox was well worth writing. As a bio- 
graphy, it is not deficient in interest ; for although the in- 
cidents it contains are all of the same kind, there are plenty of 
them ; and the Quakers have been for two centuries so con- 
spicuous a body in England that even persons of feeble curiosity 
may wish to know how Quakerism began. Personally, George 
Fox was not a man to attract any very large share of attention 
from poster His ideas were extremely simple, and his total 
want both of thought and education make all the memoirs he has 
left behind him utterly insipid. He was a brave man, if willing- 
ness to encounter persecution is bravery ; but more men who 
care for religious subjects at all are withheld by common sense 
than by cowardice from encountering the troubles of martyrdom. 
Sometimes, as in the persecutions of the Christians under the 
Roman Empire, and as in the butcheries of the Albigenses 
or the Lollards, there were great substantial questions at 
stake; and then to undergo martyrdom was a clear reli- 

ous duty.» But a willingness to undergo martyrdom may be 
the sign of a weak and an obstinate as well as of a reso- 
lute and noble mind. The — Pope, for example, is always 
longing that some one would come and oblige him to flee for his 
life to the Catacombs; and this anxiety to be persecuted is 
merely the wish of a weak old man, who longs to be relieved 
from the duties and responsibilities of his pres position, and at 
the same time turn his enemies to account by making their attacks 
conduce to his own future happiness. There is no great bravery, 
and nothing attractive or interesting in a wish of this sort. So, 
in Fox’s life, the silly behaviour of the man, the p less 
oddity and extravagance of his conduct, make us indifferent to 
his sufferings ; and when once a man like Fox begins to be perse- 
cuted, he almost gets to like it. It is part of the excitement 
which keeps him up, and justifies his own belief to him. It makes 
him convinced that his queer fancies are matters of the deepest 
importance, not only to himself, but to the world. There is, 
therefore, little or no interest in Fox's character, and still less in 
what he said and did. But his constancy in meeting persecution 
was undoubtedly among the chief causes why Quakerism came 
into existence, and the co uences of his career thus give an 
importance to it which it would not possess in itself. 

Mr. Watson tells his story with brevity and clearness. He is 
aleo as impartial to Fox and his Quakers as a clergyman with a 


* The Li Fox, the Founder of the Quakers. By the Rev. 
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found contempt for low fanatics and an unquestioning satis- 
action in his own opinions can be ex d tobe. Brevity is an 
especial merit in a biography like that of Fox, and a life written 
by an outsider is much more pleasant than one composed by an 
mirer, who puts in as pooh as he can to show what his hero 
thought and did. We soon find we have had enough of George 
Fox. Anecdote after anecdote reveals how he used to get up and 
shout in church, and declaim against the parson as a hireling— 
how, for brawling and blasphemy, he was sent to prison—and how 
fondly he hugged his chains. It is worth noticing that for a great 
part of his life he suffered no persecutions on account of his 
opinions. During the Commonwealth he got intoperpetual trouble, 
but it was because he interrupted the pursuits and worship of 
other people. If a sect thought it a religious duty to pull their 
neighbours’ whiskers, it could hardly be called persecution to kick 
their shins. Cromwell appears either to have been overawed by 
the appeal of the Quakers to a source of inspiration the existence 
of which he was not prepared to deny, or to have had some rea- 
son for dealing leniently with them. Charles II. regarded them 
with the indulgent contempt which men politically harmless 
and exceedingly quaint and grotesque in their fanaticism would 
be sure to inspire in the mind of a latitudinarian. It was only 
wy the Government and Parliament that they, in common with 
Dissenters, were persecuted at the time when the Church, in 
spite of all its true principles, and of the sentiments of all its 
best and most eminent members, was being: used by the State 
as an instrument of oppression for State purposes. Even then 
the Quakers were punished less and favoured more than most 
sectarians. It is hard for men to bring themselves to be 
practically very harsh to fanatics whose chief characteristic 
is oddity. Fox was continually getting out of his scrapes 
with almost as much facility as he got into them. His 
restless activity, however, kept him in perpetual hot water, 
and was for ever prompting him to do something that 
seems at first sight remarkable, and even great, until we 
find ourselves, time after time, disappointed at the vague 
and ineffectual results that flowed from his efforts. He was 
far too narrow-minded and weak a man to know what ends 
he really wished to pursue and to choose suitable means for at- 
taining them. The — he attempted are striking, but he 
attempted them asa child attempts to do what is beyond its 
years. He set off on a sudden to America, and left his wife and 
all his following to go over the sea to unknown dangers. One of 
his female followers set off to convert the Sultan, and actually 
had an interview with him when he was reviewing his troops. 
George Fox himself wrote freely to the King of Poland to re- 
buke him for annoying Dissenters in his dominions. But although 
there was a sort of courageous audacity in efforts like these, no 
good came, or was likely to come, of them. We never arrive at ad- 
miration for these darmg Quakers, because they did not count 
the cost of what they were doing. They thought of something 
difficult and extraordinary, and did it; but it matters so very little 
whether they did it or not, that we cannot care to peruse the 
history of their achievements. 

We may be sure, however, that the Quakers meant something 
by their great tenet of the Inward Light, and that George Fox, 
when he preached this discovery to mankind, seemed to be 
telling them of something important and true. The weak point 
of Mr. Watson’s book is that he seems to regard the Quakers as 
antiquarians regard a sect of ancient philosophers, and that he 
speaks of their opinions as if they could not possibly concern 
himself. But Church history abundantly shows that there 
are times and there are persons when and to whom all religion 
seems merged in a direct communion with God. Every outward 
institution is treated as a hindrance to this communion, and as 
superfluous where it is not wrong. On many occasions this 
feeling has assumed the form of an intensity of aspiration, and 
devotional minds have striven to lose themselves by an excess 
of affection in the Being of their Maker. But the early 
Quakers belonged to a period when the minds of Englishmen 
were coloured by the attempts of Bacon, Hobbes, and Locke to 
found a philosophy of common sense. Philosophy acts upon 
those who have never heard of it, and even religious fanatics 
cannot help their minds sailing in the general direction 
whither the current of thought around them is tending. 
Fox, therefore, instead of seizing, like the Quietists, on the love of 
God as the absorbent principle of man’s life, seized on the Inward 
Light as the guide to perfect conduct. This is only the love of the 
Quietists thrown into an intellectual form. In both views, by 
the grasp of something suprasensual, every difficulty is sapposed 
to be at an end, and perfection attainedata leap. Undoubtedl 
the New Testament uses language in parts which, if taken arbi- 
trarily by itself, warrants the assumptions of the Quakers 
and the Quietists; and there is something astonishing in the 
calmness with which Mr. Watson refrains from asking himself 
why the Quakers were wrong. Perhaps he thought that the 
general experience of mankind might be trusted to give the right 
answer; though, if he thought so, it is strange that he considered 
the Quakers worth writing about at all. Experience is the great 
clue to such questions as Quakerism suggests. Let us assume 


that experience shows that there is an inward light, and that 

ection and love are the same: but it also shows that the 
inward light does not furnish a sufficient guide to practical con- 
duct, and that the perfection of love is not attained at a leap, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is only attained aiter 
a very long course of probation. Experience teaches this; |yut 


in times of religious excitement men hate ence as some- 
thing limited, oppressive, and barren, and think that, if they try 
= more, they can get on without attending to experience at 


The doctrine of the inward light, or of absorption in 
Divine love, cannot long keep a sect together. There must be 
something outward and tangible to bind the members of any 
community ; and Quakerism found this outward tie in its oddities 
of dress and behaviour. The Puritans in England, and the 
Covenanters in Scotland, showed what can be made of a book 
written at such different historical eras as the Bible, when it falls 
into the hands of uneducated and unthinking men, and when the 
framework of civil society is being rudely shaken at the same 
time. George Fox emulated the most grotesque vagaries of the 
Puritans. He once, for example, took it into his head that the 
town of Lichfield was a town of blood; and if the account of 
the occurrence given by himself in his memoirs is exact, the 
precise reason he alleged for thinking so was that a legend as- 
signed Lichfield as the scene of Christian martyrdom in the 
very earliest times. Probably Fox felt like the barbarian soldiers 
of the Middle Ages, who, when they heard the story of the 
Crucifixion, wished to march at once on Pilate—although, 
curiously enough, he describes his recollection of, or acquain- 
tance with, the legend, as subsequent to his procession through 
Lichfield. However this may be, he took off his shoes when he 
drew near the town, and by the time he entered the streets the 
flints had cut the soles of his feet as effectually as could be desired. 
He was thus enabled to walk with bare and bleeding feet through 
Lichfield, as a testimony that thetown wasunderthe curse of blood. 
The other oddities which are associated with his name were con- 
ceived in exactly the same spirit. The use of “ thou” and “thee,” 
the refusal to take off the hat, the prescription of a brown dress 
and an ugly bonnet for women, were but the vagaries of a man 
who was ready to make a scruple out of everything. But the 
have had an effect which the walking with bare feet thro h 
Lichfield could not have. They have become the symbols of a 
sect, because they were capable of easy imitation. Fanatics 
soon cease to go barefoot through towns, because civil society 
and its quieting influences make them gradually wiser in spite 
of themselves. But to keep a hat on the head when everyone 
else would take it off, to call a church a “steeple house,” and 
to use the singular instead of the plural form of the second per- 
sonal pronoun, are signs very easily preserved and repeated. 
The oddities of the Quakers were just great enough to cut them 
off from their neighbours, and not great enough to provoke a 
reaction amongst themselves. It is by their means that the 
doctrinal part of the Quaker system has been handed down. 
This system is too vague, too remote from common life in 
the sense in which it is founded on truth, too glaringly in 
contradiction with facts where it errs, to be long preserved 
as a traditional system. But as it really appeals to an 
aspiration which Christians in all ages will feel with greater 
or less degrees of intensity, it has enough vitality in it to give 
an importance to outward signs of belief; but then these 
signs must be of a nature to bind the believers together in 
a very conspicuous and striking manner. The odd hat and bonnet, 
the “thou,” and the refusal to pay church-rates, are not the 
mere husk and outward covering of Quakerism. They alone 
have made’ Quakerism something definite, nt, and 
traditionary. Quakerism is now fading away, but its decay is 
owing not to any doctrinal change, nor to any doubt about the 
sufficiency of the inward life, but because the outward forms are 
beginning to be treated as matters of indifference. Directly a 
Quaker gets a decent hat or a Gaakersss buys a pretty bonnet, 
the doctrinal system is abandoned. 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS.* 


A LEICESTERSHIRE squire is said to have declared, in a 
moment of unusual intellectual enthusiasm, that upon his 
horfour there were some books which it was a positive pleasure 
to read. One is sometimes almost disposed to envy the power 
which the remark one of passing a comprehensive ju t 
on the large field of literature. The world of books had been 
tried, and found to be on the whole, with the few exceptions 
alluded to, incapable of affording satisfaction to the great wants 
of human nature. Possibly the worthy squire was not without 
his periods of wit and entertaining converse. There may have 
been many good things said at the hunt-dinner; and such as he 
are generally of that class who reverse the incident of the 
parable, and are wont to find, rather than to bury, their talents 
in their napkins. But literature, regarded in its broadest 
aspects, was to him a failure and a mistake. The work now 
before us is one which seems to lead to a similar point of view, 
though to a different sentence. It may be considered as a book, 
and has its merits; but it may still more appropriately be con- 
sidered as a sample of literature. “Goto,” Mr. Jeaffreson must 
have said to himself, “I will write two volumes upon doctors.” 
Like the letters which little boys indite, under the writing- 
master’s eye, to announce the app: ing commencement of 
their custom®ry vacation, and their return to the parental roof, 
this work has no doubt an independent value of its own, but 
is still more useful as showing how far we have got in book- 


* 4 Book about Doctors. J. Oordy Jeaffreson, Author of “Novels 
and Lemion: Hurst'and Blackett. 1860. 
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making. We have much reason to be satisfied. Great pains 
have been taken, and much money spent to enable us to prose- 
cute our rtudies, and we have this fair result to point to. 
Fifty years ago we could not have produced nearly so good 
a book on the same subject. But the library of the British 
Museum has been made far more comfortable since then ; aud 
somehow the human mind makes a decided and hopeful progress 
in the power of inventing titles to chapters. Mr. Jeaffreson, 
who is the author of Novels and Novelists and Crewe Rise, 
and, it is still more important to remark, of “&c. &c.,” has 
had the advantage of much practice, and has used it well; and 
the Book about Doctors is worthy of an elevated place on the 
shelves of a comprehensive library. It is perhaps right that, in 
the discursive portions, it should be here and there a little tedious, 
because, after all, it must be remembered that literature is lite- 
rature ; and it might be too much to expect that the true stories 
should be carefully separated from the fabulous when the subject is 
only doctors. But noone can stand up and say that the task is, on 
the whole, badly executed. Mr. Jeaffreson does not set to work 
to achieve greatness, and we are not disposed to thrust greatness 
on him; but he tells stories rather well; and stories, whether 
true or false, do not want much beyond good telling to recom- 
mend them. The two volumes are, as far as they go, a credit to 
the age ; and if it were within the bounds of probability that, after 
once reading, we should look back to them, it would bea pleasure 
and a comfort to do so. 

Certainly, some of the stories are, as we said, amusing; and 
the notices of celebrated physicians show research, even when 
there is no affectation of accuracy. A Cyclopedia-made-easy 
will very often secure the desired ease, even though, as is usually 
the case, it lose the other merits which Cyclopedias in their 
native rigour possess. Stories about doctors prove, more than 
any Others, how far one idea may be carried if worked out with 
energy and perseverance. There is only one joke which it is pos- 
sible to make on the profession of medicine in the abstract, as 
there is but one which is to be made with propriety on that of 
the cure of souls. Of the one, it is traditionally humorous to 
remark that the medicines kill—of the other, that the sermons 
send to sleep. Whatever foundation there may be for the 
ordinary joke about sermons, it may be questioned whether the 
attack so often made on the doctors is altogether fair. It would 
require statistics as to how many people drink the substances 
which their medical attendants provide, and how many 
dispose of them in clandestine ways. If the latter class are to 
the former in the proportion of three to one, it would be just to 
draw the inference that the drugs are not always directly fatal. 
Some physicians attempt to clear themselves in flagrantly dis- 
honest ways. ‘The lives of all,” writes Seed Mahomet Zerok, 
“are in the hands of Allah, and when it is written, we must die. 
However, it has pleased him to deliver many from the — by 
taking every morning equal parts of saffron, aloes, and syrup of 
myrtle-berries.” This is clearly unfair on Allah. If the patient 
dies, it will be ascribed to him—if he recovers, to the syrup. We 
need not, however, call in the aid of fatalism to vindicate the 
medical profession. If there were no doctors, it is probable that 
people would die very nearly as frequently. Decease is a mal 
nomenon which occurs even among the primitive Siamese, whose 
highest rule of practice is that, when a person falls ill, he should 
be quickly trampled upon by the dearest and stoutest of his 
friends; and it is even found amid the untutored simplicity of 
the Bight of Benin, where the gentle children of Nature cling 
to the pious belief that, if a man is sick, it is a visitation from the 
Evil One, and, in the innocent artlessness of their dispositions, 
hang him up by the heels till it is over. 

The best parts of the Book about Doctors are the short bio- 
graphical notices of the heroes of medicine—Radcliffe, for in- 
stance, and Mead, and Lettsom. Indeed, if the two volumes were 
filled with similar biographies, less would have been done in the 
way of making a book, but more in the way of serviceable labour. 
One of the names best known at the present dayis thatof Dr. Mead. 
He was the celebrated Whig physician who, when summoned to the 
death-bed of Queen Anne, was, though a young man, the only 
medical attendant who at once declared that the patient could not 
live out the hour. She did actually rally for a few hours, but 
Mead’s declaration, which was soon made public, had an impor- 
tant political result. The Jacobite interest lost half its chance 
from the early disclosure of this truth ; and when Anne actual] 
expired, the party of Hanover had made their preparations, an 
George I. met with no opposition in mounting the Throne. Soon 
afterwards the uncompromising physician obtained the gold- 
handled cane of office, and became the first man of his profession. 
His career had indeed its drawbacks. Like some physicians 
across the Atlantic, he had to fight for his position against an 
angry rival. “The duel terminated,” our author relates, “in 
Mead’s favour as far as martial prowess was concerned, for 
he disarmed Woodward, and ordered him to beg for his life. 
‘ Never, till I am your patient,’ answered Woodward, happily.” 
There is another case recorded of an affair of honour between 
two physicians, which terminated in a manner more peaceable 
still. Akenside challenged Ballow, but the combatants never 
even met; and a wicked story, we are told, went about, that 
one had determined never on any account to fight in the morn- 
ing, and the other had solemnly declared that he never would 
fight in the afternoon. Dr. Mead was, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, Mr. Jeallreson relates, compelled by the celebrated Duchess 
of Marlborough to fly the house in bodily fear of a thrashing. 


Physicians have certainly, for the most part, found it convenient 
to behave with some affability towards the great. Aberneth 
and Monse —— treat the guinea-paying crowd with lit 
ceremony, but Court doctors, like Court chaplains, generally 
adapt themselves to the atmosphere in which they live. “ What 
is the time, Dr. Arbuthnot?” asked Queen Anne of one of 
Mead’s predecessors. ‘“ Whatever it may please your Majesty,” 
was the graceful but unsatisfactory reply. Wolcot, however, 
found it rather more difficult a matter to deal with the King of 
the Mosquitoes. He was taken out as medical officer by the 
Governor of Jamaica, and it seems to have been his duty to 
make himself generally useful. Among other offices, it fell to 
him to entertain the Mosquito Monarch, when the latter came to 
pay his respects to the Governor :— ' 

His Majesty—an enormously stout black brute—regarded intoxication 
the condition of life most fit for kings. “s 

“Cham e the courtier drinks, his to 

The autocrat of the Mosquitos, as the test only are, in his plicity 

“Mo’ drink for King! Mo’ drink for King!” i 
round the of the Governor's — 

“ King,” the Grand-master would reply, “ you are drunk already.” 

“No, no; King no drunk, Mo’ drink for King! Broder (i.e. 
George I11.) love drink!” 

Grand-master.—“ Broder George does not love drink ; he is a sober man.” 


Autocrat.—“ But King of uito love drink. Me will have mo’ drink. 
Me love drink like devil. Me drink whole ocean!” 


Whether the doctor or the autocrat finally succeeded does not 
appear, but the odds seem to have been strongly in favour of his 
Majesty’s getting his rum. ‘ 

One topic which in these volumes is here and there touched 
upon, but which cannot fail to suggest itself whenever the posi- 
tion of the medical profession is considered, is the social rank 
which its members os. There is no denying the fact that, 
though medicine does hold its ground as one of the learned pro- 
fessions, it does not do so without a struggle. The remedy 
which is suggested for the supposed undue depression of medicine 
is, that some eminent doctor should, by a startling but liberal 
employment of patronage, be made a peer. Granting, it is often 
urged, that neither the inventor of the Bronchial Lozenges, nor 
the best authority on gout, have as yet sufficient claims on their 
country’s admiration, still, why should not Sir Ephraim, for 
example, who is a first-rate surgeon, and a man of taste, and a 
man of talent, be admitted to an honour which others sometimes 
secure merely p Ngee and influence? The case, we believe, 
is simply this. e ministering to the wants and diseases of the 
body is, by itself, a and menial office, which can onl 
be elevated and ennobled in one of two ways. Among 
savage tribes, as with our own forefathers and in the days of 
Homer, the medicine-man had a religious character, and super- 
stition was brought in to give its sanction, not only to the 
remedies employed, but to the character and position of the 
healer. The doctor’s cane, or wand of office, is a trace of 
this idea of a supernatural mission. But there is another 
means by which the aid of superstition may be dispensed 
with, and by which, in fact, the profession at present main- 
tains its place. We allude to its scientific character. So 
long as the craftsman who heals the body does so by means 
of an art which requires for its full development intellectual 

wers of a high order, and considerable attainments in the know- 

edge of modern science, there is no fear of his falling into per- 
manent disrepute. The fact that by this reputation of science 
alone the danger we speak of is avoided, is sufficient to account 
for the violent hostility with which the irregular army of doctors 
is regarded. An M.D. hates a quack with a hatred as great as 
that with which the best of divines looks upon the worst of heretics. 
And this accounts, moreover, for the importance attached to the 
examination for medical degrees. It is true that the value of the 
tests is lessened by artifices whereof the secret is known chiefly 
to the younger circles of students; but still the ing for 
diplomas is in England a serious matter. “‘What,” asked a board 
of examiners of a candidate, “would you have recourse to if, 
after having ineffectually tried all the ordi diaphoretics, you 
wanted to throw your patient, in as short a time as possible, into 
a perspiration?” “Tshould send him here, gentlemen, 
to be examined,” was the unhesitating reply. 

This is perhaps the true account of the reluctance of society to 
confer extraordinary honour on proficiency in the simple practice 
of surgery and medicine. There is no doubt that the standard of 
excellence, in surgery at all events, is at present very high. Again 
and again have we witnessed difficult operations, in which, from the 
first incision of the knife to the last roll of the bandage, there was 
not a slip, not a pause, notadoubt. But this by itselfis, after all, 
mere work of the hands and eyes. In medicine, too, we fail to 
see any vast amount of progress, either in the diagnosis of 
diseases or the resources of the materia medica. But in the 
sciences which embrace and depend upon a knowledge of the 
human frame, large steps are being constantly made, and we 
listen every day for news of fresh advance. The whole subject 
of nervous action may at any moment receive a flood of hght 
from the results of observation and experiment; and the connexion 
of physiology with ‘he laws of mind—a field in which Dr. Laycock 
is so zealous a worker—seems to afford a grand opening for the 
energies of aspirants to fame. But one really great discovery in 
actual therapeutics has been made in the last few years; and 
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that is due to chemistry. The introduction of chloroform has 
been almost a revolution in our hospital practice ; and perhaps 
no revolution has ever been so successful, and at the same time 
so peaceful, as this. If any one, after a visit to the dentist, at 
the cost of some considerable pain, will go to a hospital and see 
a patient awake, with a smile of curiosity, to the consciousness of 
being for the first time without a leg, it will be long before he 
forgets to feel some gratitude for a discovery which has so ma- 
terially tended to lessen human suffering. This one invention 
might of itself be enough to stimulate the scientific zeal of the 
faculty. If Sir Ephraim had been the inventor of chloroform, 
we should hardly grudge him his peerage. 


POLITICAL LIBERTY IN FRANCE* 


M DE LASTEYRIE'S present work is the first of a series 
e of historical essays in which, by way of protest against 
the Imperial régime, he undertakes to show that political freedom 
in France, instead of being the invention, as is often supposed, 
of the Revolutionists of 1789, may be traced to its source in the 
very earliest periods of her history, and has existed, under some 
form or other, through times which, in general opinion, are re- 
garded as the golden epochs of despotism and oppression. In 
this volume the author confines himself to the condition of the 
Gallo-Romanic province under its barbarian conquerors; but 
hereafter he will go on to show the soundness of his creed in its 
application to the feudal and monarchical ages. Most French 
histories have been written in the interest of absolutism, and 
with the object of investing powerful monarchs with all the addi- 
tional prestige of traditionary rights; and the modern pro- 
pounders of historical systems have too often, M. de Lasteyrie 
thinks, lost sight of freedom in the search for universal equality, 
or have been content to describe the liberal instincts of the 
Frenchmen of the present century merely as a violent reaction 
against those excessive theories of royal prerogative which formed 
so important a feature of the political faith of their forefathers. 
The activity of speculation in France, and the recklessness with 
which her politicians have generally abandoned themselves to the 
favourite idea of the moment, have, indeed, often resulted in one 
generation being simply the precise antithesis of its predecessor, 
or in sects based on no principle but unreasoning hostility to all 
opponents. Elsewhere, thought may be profounder and better 
sustained ; nowhere does it transform itself so instantaneously 
into fact. “Sur la terre de France penser et agir sont presque 
une méme chose ; l’action y prend les allures de la pensée : comme 
la pensée elle est soudaine, logique, absolue, mobile. Elle 
s'éleve, elle s'abaisse.” One after another, political principles 
spring to life, are pressed into exaggerated importance, triumph 
for a few moments, and then are abandoned for some 
later favourite. “Il n’y a constant qu’une chose, |'ardeur 
furieuse 4 se porter vers les extrémes. Tout principe 
qui régne seul est tyran, et périt en tyran. Chacun de 
ces orgueilleux qui pretend courber l’humanité, aprés avoir 
provoqué la fortune, tombe et disparait.” The reign of feudalism 
made way for the levelling passions of the Socialists. Louis 
Quatorze was raised almost to a divinity, and a single generation 
has seen the throne of his successors, again and again, the sport 
of political intrigue or popular caprice. French history is, how- 
ever, something better than a series of violent antagonisms be- 
tween conflicting interests and creeds. Philosophy, at any rate, 
should provide some more lasting and satisfactory grounds of 
belief than the mere negation of exploded opinions. The cause 
of liberty, in M. de Lasteyrie’s opinion, has a fair right to all 
the dignity and strength which a remote _— and an existence 
pro through a long series of vicissitudes are calculated to 
confer. Freedom, as well as absolutism, has a tradition to which 
she may confidently speed and by which she may best be de- 
fended against those who refuse to believe in her as a possibility, or 
who, considering her as their own invention, are disposed to em- 
ploy her for selfish ends. 
pA order to — in the relations of the Gallo-Romans towards 
their invaders, M. de Lasteyrie gives a very elaborate account 
of the provincial administration of the Empire in its last years. 
The Government had become little more ies a well-contrived 
and effective machine for screwing taxes out of populations who 
were every day less able to pay them. Fiscal tyranny depopu- 
lated the inces, armed each class of society against ane the 
rest, and filled the Roman legions first with slaves and then with 
barbarians. The entire middle class, on which the merciless re- 
quirements of the treasury fell the most heavily, absolutely dis- 
appeared. The machinery of the Executive worked with fatal 
success, and came to a stand-still at last from sheer want of vic- 
tims on which to operate. The treasury had, by that time, become 
the principal proprietor of the lands, the property, and the 
s of its subjects. Stil] its wants remained unsatisfied, 
pew A Empire seemed to have reached that period of existence 
when repentance is impossible, and the day of destruction can 
only be staved off by increased indulgence in the vices which 
have rendered it inevitable. While the means of payment were 
failing, the pay of the legionaries was constantly on the rise ; 
and as the danger of barbarian invasion became daily more 
imminent, the Government was compelled more and more to have 
recourse to the barbarian forces which were certain before long 
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to be employed against itself. For two hundred years before the 
fall of the Empire, the inhabitants of Gaul had been accustomed 
to the sight of the savage German clans who from time to time 
were introduced, either for the pe wna of cultivation, or to 
act as a counterpoise to the activity of some suspected neighbour. 
Teutonic settlements were to be found in many of the cities, and 
whole tribes sometimes established themselves in depopulated 
districts, and preserved their own customs amid the enervated 
civilization by which they were surrounded. In the various 
struggles which marked the last days of the Empire, the policy 
of each combatant was to turn the flood of barbarism against his 
opponent ; and the Roman armies were frequently not merely 
recruited, but commanded, by Goths or Franks. Many of the 
future conquerors of Gaul coreg «| owed their original settle- 
ment to the consent or invitation of the Emperor ; and upon this 
fact M. de Lasteyrie grounds an ingenious argument for the 
purpose of showing that the Gallo-Romans never suffered so 
complete a loss of liberty as might seem to be involved ina 
barbarian conquest. There is good reason to believe that the 
organization of the _—— continued much on its old footing, 
and that systematic dispossession of landed proprietors was at any 
rate not the general rule. The Visigoths and Burgundians entered 
Gaul either at the request or with the complicity of the Govern- 
ment, at a time when Roman society, though in a feeble 
state, still so far existed as to necessitate some regard for its 
forms and sanctions. If the Franks were more complete 
invaders, still stronger reasons are to be found to account for 
their having spared the property and institutions of the conquered 
race. In the first place, they were the only orthodox barbarians, 
and had the sanction of the Church for their attacks upon the 
Arian Visigoths. The conversion of Clovis to Christianity 
resulted in an intimate union between himself and the Gallo- 
Roman episcopate, and as the election of bishops was an essen- 
tially popular privilege, it seems hardly probable that, had any 
systematic spoliation taken place, dignitaries chosen by the 
nation at large would have been ready to give the countenance 
of their support to so violent an aggression upon national rights. 
In the next place, so much land was already in the possession of 
the Government, that the rapacity, both of the sovereign and his 
followers, may well have been satisfied without interfering with 
that which still remained in the hands of individuals; and the 
Franks, who regarded all government as a personal, not a terri- 
torial right, would naturally respect the municipal institutions 
which, during the disturbances incidental to the fall of the 
Empire, had been organized in most of the Gallo-Roman towns. 
The Frank was a mere invader, and had no wish to impress his 
own institutions upon the countries across which the tide of 
conquest swept him, while the very instincts of selfishness would 
prompt him to let alone the machinery of society, to the orderly 
working of which he might look as the surest source of profit. 
Positive evidence still remains of some forms in which Roman 
liberties survived the overthrow of the Empire. In the begin- 
ning of the sixth century the King of the Visigoths published 
the code known as the Breviarium, for the use of his Roman 
subjects. A similar concession was made by the Burgundians, 
and if the Franks published no code, there are nevertheless 
old specimens of donations and wills in the Roman form, which 
make it certain that the political and social institutions of the 
invaded provinces were, in certain yor respects at any 
rate, acquiesced in or adopted by the conquerors. M. de 
Lasteyrie relies, too, on the fact that the Church belonged to the 
ee nation, and that the temporal power of the bishops, 
the large revenues which they administered, and the legislative 
authority which the annual Councils threw into their hands, 
were sure always to be exercised in defending the privileges of 
their countrymen. In spite of occasional disorders, the Church 
and people preserved the right of electing the bishops. In the 
sixth and seventh centuries we find Councils insisting “qu’a 
la mort d’un evéque nul ne soit lui substitué, s’il n'est pas élu 
unanimement par le peuple avec le consentement des evéques de 
la province ;” and a grand charter of Clotaire II. asserts the 
same claim with still more emphatic distinctness. A nation 
which preserved and exercised so important a privilege cannot, 
it may be well contended, have lost the sentiment of national 
freedom, nor have acquiesced quietly in the loss of the inferior 
rights of election and self-administration which form so principal 
an ingredient in political independence. 

Many circumstances, indeed, tend to show that the Gallo- 
Roman enjoyed a complete political equality with his barbarian 
conqueror. Romans are found not only in high military com- 
mand, but in all sorts ot civil employments—as royal! secretaries, 
Ministers of State, sometimes even Mayors of the Palace. And 
the fact that the Franks themselves might in particular cireum- 
stances be sold as slaves, coupled with the dignified and opulent 
positions constantly oceupied by Gallo-Romans, seems distinctly 
to negative the idea of a régime of conquest having been rigor- 
ously enforced by the victorious invaders. It becomes, then, in- 
teresting to ascertain what were the political liberties which the 
Franks themselves enjoyed; and in describing these, and in 
contrasting the “passion effrénée pour l’indépendance” of 
the German tribes with that absolute extinction of the in- 
dividual in the State which characterized the Empire, M. 
de Lasteyrie finds ample opportunity to hint pretty broadly 
his opinion of the character and tendencies of the existing 
Government of his country. Descended from the tribes 
who offered the most stubborn resistance to the Roman 
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armies, the Frank could not for long be brought to that 
partial surrender of individual freedom which is the necessary 
condition of every social or political system. Common action 
was impossible when every man resolved to be his own master ; 
and it was only the vicissitudes of warfare that drove them to a 
compromise between the rights of the citizen and the necessities 
of the Siate. The seaeule of a hundred general assemblies 
remain to attest the national spirit of independence, which in- 
creasing civilization did little to impair. Their powers, on the 
one hand, were insecure; but on the other, they were unre- 
stricted, and the popular assent was, in terms at least, essential 
to every new law. Here it was that the Mayors of the Palace 
were elected; and here, when the weakness of the ruling House 
permitted it, the principle of popular election was unflinchingly 
applied to Royalty itself. “If,” said the Bishop of Rheims to 
the Assembly, at the election of Hughes Capet, “ you wish the 
misery of the State, make Charles king ; if its happiness, crown 
Duke Hughes.” And another prelate, who seems thus early 
to have discovered that prayer may be useful for more pur- 

es than one, is recorded to have implored the blessing of 

eaven upon the monarch whom “nous avons nommé roi.” 
The disorderly centuries of Frank domination seem to M. de 
Lasteyrie a pleasing relief from the systematized corruption of 
the government it supplanted. Liberty was, after all, the main- 
spring of its life, and the informing spirit of the rugged contri- 
vances by which its ends were gained. The student of its history 
will feel *‘ qu’en dehors de la liberté il peut y avoir des gouverne- 
mens et des peuples, mais qu'il n’y a pas de société.” Barba- 
rism, with its tumults, its grossness, its ferocious manners, its 
rough necessities, is better than the melancholy silence of an 
orderly and administered tyranny. ‘‘ Danger pour danger, mieux 
vaut n’étre pas protegé que d’étre opprimé: privilége pour pri- 
vilége, mieux vaut le privilége de la force que celui la bassesse.” 
The results of either system are the best gauge of its merits. 
The Empire extinguished political life, nd @ ended in a social 
chaos. e barbarians prepared the ground for a new civiliza- 
tion. ‘Le despotisme n’a pas l'avenir: l'indépendance a un 
lendemain.” 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Iv. 


- almost seems as though it would be next Christmas before 
we have exhausted the catalogue of gift-books for this 
Christmas. Whether all these publications are commercial suc- 
cesses, we cannot say; but the absolute manufacture of Christ- 
mas Books, the mere mechanical printing and binding of them, 
must create an enormous expenditure in wages; and no doubt 
the demand is not much behind the supply. We can scarcely 
say that current literature is at all enriched by this pro- 
fusion, for Christmas Books are usually the old standard 
works made smart and taking for the season, and the expen- 
diture is with the printer and gilder, the illuminator and the 
binder, rather than the author. An original Christmas Book 
is the rarest exception. Rut what we want to know is whether all 
this liberality in book-buying and book-giving is at the expense of 
the old-fashioned Christmas presents? If it is not, then there 
is no more surprising proof of our increasing wealth and means 
than this luxuriance of gift-books. Still, giving all credit for 
an improved taste, we hope that the more material and vulgar 
sympathies are not neglected for these pretty books. It is 
of course only in a carnal spirit, and with an inability. to 
appreciate the dignity of what the periodicals of the day call 
“a literary man,” that we write, when we declare our earnest 
hope that those solid, old-fashioned, mundane virtues which 
consist in sending up turkey and chine from the country, and in 
exporting cod and oysters from London—the practical and sub- 
stantial cadeaux of gold watches and ear-rings to the boys and 
girls, and the exchange of silver tankards and new shawls among 
the seniors—have not been banished by these locust clouds of 
gaudy triflers. A Christmas book is a very omg thin 
in its way; but its way is not to exclude - other sort of 
Christmas profusion. If it does interfere with the less intellec- 
tual forms of good-fellowship and mutual kindliness, if all that 
rich luxury of kind faces and good cheer which we see in 
Illustrated Almanacks and “Christmas Numbers” is a mere 
sham, and if the whole world of holiday folks sits round the 
fire, everybody reading his Christmas book instead of eating 
his Christmas pie, then we do not say with the great demagogue, 
“Perish all such Christmasing!” but let us have something 
for the body as well as the mind and eye. 

Messrs. Longmans’ reprint of Miss Winkworth’s Lyra Ger- 
manica is likely to combine many suffrages for the first place 
among these annuals, Like Mrs. Primrose’s wedding gown, it 
will be chosen for texture as well as colour. The book is well 
known, and is a translation from the collection of German Hymns 
made many years ago by the late Baron Bunsen—not the least 
popular of his many works, because it neither involved nor 
vehed controversy. From the great evangelical anthology of nine 
hundred hymns, Miss Winkworth has only translated about a 
hundred. These form, however, an adequate specimen. They 
are, 4 course, of various degrees of ee and for ae 
as well as practical p , ma use compared wi 
Keble’s Christian Year. The to speak of contrast 
implies a resemblance—is curious; but a critical comparison 


between the meditations of a single mind, cast into a mould of 
subjective thought, and a miscellaneous collection of hymns— 
some of great antiquity, some intended for public and congrega- 
tional use, and some merely the “ pious breathings” of personal 
experience—would be useless. The defect of the Lyra Germanica, 
one which it shares with most hymn-books, is this lack of unity. 
Weare, however,somewhat diverging from the rule which we have 
observed in describing these Ciristmas books, which is to register 
their external dress and ornaments rather than to criticise their 
contents; and criticism in this case would be superfluous, as the 
book is well known, and contains but a single novelty—a new 
translation, in the place of Miss Winkworth’s tolerable one, of 
Luther's manly and trumpet-toned paraphrase of the forty-sixth 
Psalm, Hin feste Burg. It is by Mr. Gaskell, better known 
perhaps as Mrs. Gaskell’s husband. We extract it, as some of 
our readers may like to compare it with other attempts at what 
is usually considered a translator's cruz. That the present is 
an ingenious, though slightly cramped, version, we think will be 
admitted :— 
shi w ; 
Our help He’ll be, and set us free, 
From every ill can happen. 
That old malicious foe, 
Intends us deadly woe ; 
Arm’d with the s of hell, 
And t as wel 
On earth is not his fellow. 
Through our own force we nothi 
ut for us ts proper 
By God to deliver. 
Ask ye who this may be? 
Christ Jesus named is He, 
Of Sabaoth the Lord; 
Sole God to be adored ; 
*Tis He must win the battle. 
And were the world with devils fill’d, 
All eager to devour us, 
Our souls to fear should never yield, 
They cannot overpower us. 
Their dreaded Prince no more 
Can harm us as of yore; 
Look grim as e’er he may, 
Doom’d is his ancient sway; 
A word can overthrow him. 
Still shall they leave that word His might, 
And yet mf oar shall merit ; 
Still is He with us in the fight, 
By His good gifts and Spirit. 
F’en chould they take our life, 
honour, children, wife— 
Though all of these be gone, 
Yet nothing have they won, 
God's sure abideth ! 

This volume may perhaps be considered as a companion to the 
Cats’ Proverbs of last year, which appeared from the same 
publisher. Mr. Leighton is illustrator in chief of both 
volumes, but in the Lyra Germanica he has associated other 
artists with him, and not without profit, for he is some- 
what frigid in his allegory and commonplace in his pencil, 
especially in his vignettes. ‘Two noble drawings after Flaxman's 
bas-reliefs, which we believe were never executed—a group from a 
Paradiso and a companion from an Inferno—are magnificently 
treated. There is a speciality about this last illustration at p. 133, 
and a very fine drawing by Armitage, at p. 160, of Dives and 
Lazarus—namely, that they were wo hel 3 on the wood from 
the original drawings. This process involves the economy of one 
labourer, by transferring the draftsman’s own thoughts and lines to 
the wood-cutter ; for few artists can, or care to, draw on the wood, 
and the interpreter between the artist's paper and the wood- 
cutter’s work, i.e., the copyist on the {block, often misses 
the entire spirit of the work. Mr. Armitage’s “Magdalen,” 
p- 167, and the “ Presentation in the Temple,” p.29, must 
also be particularly mentioned. Mr. Leighton’s best drawing 
is a Teutonesque subject, P. 96 of a bell-ringer. The 
volume, as to print, paper, and binding, is as good as the present 
excellence of the art of book-decoration can produce; and 
of it. . 

Mr. and Mrs. S. C. Hall have been long enacting a sort of 
literary “ John Anderson, my jo.” There are few things more 
edifying than the affectionate association of this amiable couple 
in a bookmaking as well as matrimonial joint stock. They are 
a sort of Darby and Joan in writing and editing—may they be 
the Baucis and Philemon of periodicals and annuals ! Their 
Book of South Wales, the Wye, and the Coast (Hall, Virtue, and 
Co.), does not nd to any novelty, as the whole has been 
published in Art Journal. It is an exhaustive, we had 
almost said an exhausting, guide-book—containing a good deal 
of information interspe: with sentimental little stories, and a 
vast amount of word-spinning in the way of description. The 
fine flow of talk is, however, only i interrupted by 
the solid facts. 

Whispering Voices of the Yule (Saunders and Otley). The 
title is suflicient—pretty, pious, and puling. 

Captain Sherard Osborn’s Ji 


in Once a Week, have been reprinted by a 
vans, It ig more than an i book, and the curious 
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ap sketches of men and manners in Japan are here printed 
in colours. 
We close our list with two thorough Boys’ Books, alike in 
ponting: s size, and pictures—all about ships, and wrecks, and 
ons, and bears, and buffalo-hunting, and faithful. dogs, and 
greg escapes by sea andland. One is My First Vi Tovage, e, 
ings a very favourite writer with school-boys, Mr. 
ton ; and one by Mr. Ballantyne, The Dog Crusoe: a 


Praivie Story. Both are “ tastefully illustrated” “y colours, and 
both are published by Nelson. 
NOTICE, 


The publication of the “Saronpay Revizw” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent, 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rovan ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


Under the Management of iin 4 LOUISA PYNE and Mr. W. HARRISON, 


Important Notice.—The Managemen’ necessary to announce to their Patrons, 
that it will ibe impossible for a few nighte at ees to perform Balfe’s eminently 
successful . with the Grand Pan ime. The time in representation and Scenic 
yee paration for a Harlequinade of such ma: nitude renders this tempo’ suspension of 

= Brilliant Lapin imperative. Boxes and Places will continue to be booked daily at the 

x Office for its reproduction at an . Boxing night, December 26th, and during 
i week, commence at Seven. Order rere at half-past Eleven. 

On Wetinesday, December 26th, Mr. W. ag s Popular Operetta, the MARRIAGE 
OF GEORGETTE: Miss Louisa Pyne, and Mr. H. Corrie. After which, with entirely New 
Scenery, Machinery, Dresses, and Decorations, a Grand Christmas Pantomime. 

BLUE BEARD, or, HARLEQUIN AND FREEDOM IN HER ISLAND HOME. 
Written by J. V. BkrpGman. Produced by Mr. Epwakp STIRLING, embracing the chief 
Pantomime talent of the day. A aes — ~ 


r. Henry e. 
PRertoguin: .. Mr, Milano and Mr. F. Payne. 
seule Mr. Barnes, Mr. Tanner. 
Columbines ..... Mdme, Boleno, Miss ae Morgan. 
tes... .. The Welenski Fam‘ 

Ballet ............... Twen Ladies, W.H. Payne, Mdlle. Lamoureux, 

Pierron, and Mons. Vendris. 
Gorgeous Scenery from the pencil of T. Grieves and Telbin, illustratin oe moving 
events of the year. Decorations by Blam 


ire,on a scale of an 
without pareiiel. Fairy Costumes by Mies James and Mr. Coom Eastern Splendours, 
Processions, Marches 

W. Sloman, producing a combination grotesque an 


Mr. EDWARD 


ROYAL ST JAMES’S THEATRE. 
Sole Mr. ALFRED WIGAN. 

On December 2, ew Drama, the ISLE OF ST, in which Jee. 

Alfred Wigan, Emery, and Dewar, and Mrs. B. White. r. 

which, a New Extravaganza called B MION ; or, the Naughty Boy "that "Chied” for the 

Moon. Commence at Half-past 


QBYSTAL PALACE. ARRANGEMENTS FOR WEEK 
G SATURDAY, DECEMBER 20 

GREAT JUVENILE FESTIVAL, GIGANTIC FANCY 

December %th, and continued on Wednesday, Thursday, 


Ou RiSTMAS DAY) ORCHESTRAL BAND and GREAT FESTIVAL 
ORGAN PER OMMANCES. Fancy Fair be cloned on that d 


The Palace will Nine; other days at Ten. A mission 
day, One Shilling ; Chil , Sixpen Saturday, Children, One 


Tickets Fre: 
Sanaay, open at Half-past One to Sh holders gratui iy by Tickets. 


EGYPTIAN HALL, GRAN dD HOLIDAY EXCURSIONS 
THE CONTINENT AND anton. Musi and Descriptive Cicerone, 
Riit BucKINGHAM. at Three, evenings at Eight, (Saturday 


BUCKLEYS’ ST. JAMES’S HALL, 


every Evening at ht, and Day Pe the Christmas Holidays; 
Wednesday and Satu thoes o’clock. ‘Admission, 3s., dis. Ticket-office open 
from Ten till Five.—28, Piccadilly. Doors open at Half-past Seven and Half-past Two. 
*,* Change of Programme, and Great Attrac.ion for the Christmas Holidays. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, 
UTH KENSINGTON 
President—A. J. B. BERESFORD } HOPE, Esq. 
The followi: on, WE and take pegs ip the Theatre of 


Art of E ing (illust, th al 
ILLIAM WHITE ngravin us sever: 
Styles) and Pristing pe By E 6th, Sisters ; 
or, some Notes Relationship of the ” By JOHN BELL, Esq.—Feb. 
“On the Architectural Antiquities of Guildhall. By THOMAS F.8.A.— 
6th, ctaral Journey to Artigg-W men Conversazione 

n Are ourney in ne EMAN, » 

“On the Architecture of the Elev Oeutury By H. Parker, 


GEO. GILBERT SCOTT, Treasurer, 
JOSEPH CLARKE, Hon. Sec., 
(18, Stratford-place, W., where Betore should be sent. ) 


(HESS. —LECTURES BY PROFESSOR LOWEN THAL 
the POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION—commencing on Fauretey srd Jan 
are open Ladies and on ‘at Two o’clock, P.. 
and to Gentlemen only at Eight evening. 
For apply at the | Institution, 309, Regent- t. W. 


SERVICE OF INDIA—A COMPETITIVE 


INATION of CANDIDATES will the Civil Service Commissioners 
The Competitior te -born of Her 


age, under Twenty -two, and 
lations may be obtained on application 
tot he Secretary, Service Commission, Westminster, S.W. 


RMY and INDIA CIVIL SERVICE EXAMIN ATIONS. 
itary Tutor, who has se Nor mon-resident, His Est e reading with him, will 
ey to meet with bee me td resident or non-resident. is Establishment can be highly 

mended for its disciplin d efficiency by persons of vere high stan ing, ¥ whose 
passed = Examinations, s Pupils wice obtained the highest 
eer of marks in he India Civil ce Examinations, and have 
aced pao 7th, i aud 19th. Masters in every branch of Education are ‘a 

ouse, 


ii and t afford every 
18, Princes-square, Bayswater 


WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX—The Parish Church of this 
lace is all that at resent. remains of the well-known ABBEY OF WALTHAM 
OLY CROSS, founded id. of consecration, The contributions 

reoeived ave bo and ES 
mos rian irs, 

works now in progres All who wish to assist in the t repair oF the 


in SUL. will 
who on the Ist of May next shall be over 
of health ‘and charsster, of 


whieh is architecturally 
9 a to the Thoumhent, or direct to the 
Waltham Abbey, December &rd, 1860, 


UPPINGHAM SCHOOL RE-OPENS SATURDAY, 


FEBRUARY, OTH, 1861. 


UNITED SERVICE COLLEGE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


for Pre Sons of and Gentlemen Nav and 
Civil Service ; purposes ofa first-rate general sclentinie Army. Nar 


Principal -HENBY CHARLES LL.D. 


gallo; Tor twenty years, the Te at 
MIDDEE SCHOOL, CHARDSTOCK, Three Miles from 


ptation on the London and South-western Railway. PRIN 
, Late Student of Ch. Ch. Oxford. This Institution has been 
to supply a and wu 


(especially those who desire levote ben eed to missionary work), Professional M 
Farmers, Tradesmen, &c., at the lowest possible ra’ will cover the curren t expe: 
Terms: For Board, Tuition, Washing, &., Six Guin neas uarter, payable in advance ; 
Scholars, Guiness per Quarter. Entrance Fee, Guineas, to cover the expenses 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD PROPRIETARY SCHOOL —The 
HEAD-M ASTERSHIP of this School is pacar. The Committee are p 
a applications for the 4 on or before » 27th inst. 
didates to be Graduates of one of the Universitice, and Members of the Church of 
Classical distinction of the first importance, 
The Head Master will be required to enter on his duties early in January. 


Testimonials to be forwarded to Captain ScortT, %4, New Finchley Road, N.W., who will 
answer any inquiries. 


MUL HILL SCHOOL, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Head Master and Chaplain—The Rev. W. FLAVEL HURNDALL, M.A., Ph.D, 
ASSISTED BY A STAFF OF RESIDENT MASTERS. 
di i t 
Honorary Sec Founder's Hall Swithin’ s Lane. 
wy of 1807 will commence on Wedn 
THOMAS M, COO: 


Treasurer. 
ALGERNON WELLS Honorar Secretary. 
REV, THOMAS REES, Resident Secretary 4 


THE... HEAD MASTER of the KING’S SCHOOL, 
ESTER, sometime Scholar of and BOARDERS Oxford, Hert- 
ford scholar Oe Treiand Scholar 1849, takes TWELVE BO red tor the 
Public Services, the Universities, &c. veral of his P: n Scholar- 
ships, or passed Woolwich and other Examinations, wit 
Schoolis endowed with Four Scholarships at Oxford, ofthe Snare value of £37 le 
will be Two or Three Vacancies after the Christmas hol: lidays. Terms, 80 — a-year, 
ineludin: fees, &c.—Apply to Rev. MauRICE Day, M.A., School House, 
green, Worces 


UTOR. —A CLERGYMAN, B.A. of Trinity | College, 
n. 


ridge, who has paid poreral visits to the Continent, we to take 
Pupil xe TRAVELLING be give 


Address “L.,” HATCHARD and Co., 187, 


AX OXONIAN, late Open Scholar of his College, who gained 

Classica) Honours, desires a TUTORSHIP in a Family or School. 
Aavertiver has some knowledge of French and German, he would not object to traveling 
or residing abroad. A temporary engagement accepted. 


Address, J. W., 13, Eldon-square, Reading, Berks, 


PRIVATE BOARD.—The friends of a Lady who is continuin 


her education toa laterage than usual, wish to find for her a London Family 
respectability and social position who would beg lad to ve her and to treat her in all 
respects as one of their home circle. Her manners are refined and pleasing, and her 
Semper cheerful. Liberal terms would be given for a thoroughly suitable offer. Address 


W. M.,”’ care of Mr. R. F. WHITE, 33, Fleet-street. 
| To. | SOLICITORS — OLD _ BRIEFS, PARCHMENT 


and WASTE PAPER. for the Mill or otherwise. PURCHASED IN ANY 
QUAN RTiry a immediate Cash. Offices cleared in Town and Country. 
C. Harpy, Law ations, 82, Castle-street, Holborn. 


T° INVESTORS.—FIVE PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on Money, withdrawable at Short notice. Undoubted Security. Par 
furnished on application to THomas H. BaYLtIs, 429, Strand, London. a 


MONEY ADVANCED to Heirs to Entailed Estates, on 


heir Notes of Hand, on Boversiene Life Interests, Annuities, and other pro; 
Apply, by letter in the first i 8. G.N.,9, York- buildings, Adelphi, London, *e- 


MN EY ADVANCED to N oblemen, Clergymen, Officers 
5 » tod 


A GEN TLEMAN, leaving lola, RECOMMEN DS HIS 
COACHMAN, a ed man, with six years’ cl 
Address “ R,,” of Mr. Toovey, Booksel 
NEWSPAPERS SENT TO ALL PARTS AQF THE 
WORLD at the lowest charge consistent with strict regularity. New List may 


had 
J. NasH and Co., 4, Savill-place, Regent-street. Established 1800. 


MESSRS. LOCK and WHITFIELD having been s0 
TRAITS, 


pom pepties to for the CARTE DE VISITE POR’ , have now made 
nts for taking them. 


PRICE, TWENTY FOR A GUINEA,—178, REGENT STREET. 
DENT’S CHRONOMETERS, WATCHES, AND CLOCKS, 


M F. DENT, 33, Cockspur-street, | Charing-cross, Watch, 
© Clock, and Chronometer Maker, by s tment, to Her Majesty, the Queen. 
38, COCKSPUR OR of Spring-gardens). 


MES FOR DESTITUTE BOYS. 
THE Boys’ 


"HOME INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 


—The LORD BISHOP of LON 
COMMITTEE. 


Luke's, King’s-cross, Hon. Chaplain. 


e lam 
rei Greene Butt, ‘Boa -lane. 
Kari de Grey an ariton-house- 
or W. J. Gillum, late te the ‘al Regiment, 
red Hill, Esq., Chancery. 
omas Hughes, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, 
Viscount Ingestre. 
. Harry Jones, St. Luke’s, Berwick-street, Soho. 
Eaq., 61, Lincola’s-inn-fields. 


Geor Esq., N ware, 
., New-si 
war ore nee’s- 
James Charles Whi Lineoln’ 
with that the MANA OF THE pore HOME, in the Immediately 


GPBNING ANOTHER BOYS" 
receive an increased number of 


The Committee have already Pity in their Landon Home engaged 


br tailoring, firewood cutti houschold work tren 
of this Home has remarkable in converting destit 


The mittee ear: appeal 
sion of this] Institution on whi hey have now unde: 
tabi Boys’ Country 


the es tho Bap ry ts n aud dairy 
Durin, e past three years above one hun 8 ve bee 
lod, 4 educated in’ this Home, where they trained 


own labour, and are 
The Co Committee’ appeal to ti 
ment and maintenance of 
relieving the Metropolis nd. destitution 


tog to an Kivin, 
most promising 


ions and Donations for Institution 
for t ember ofthe Com 8 and Brand 
ittee; or Master Boys’ 
GEORGE WILLIAM BELL, Hon, Sec. 


XUM 


I 


: . Morning Performances every Wednesday and Saturday, commencing Saturday ] 
3 December 20th, at Two o’clock. ' 
= Conduc ON. Stage Manager, Mr. Epwarkp STIRLING. Actin 
= 
‘ 
: ohn Martineau, Esq., 17, Westbourne-street, 
. ae e Rev. Frederick Denison Maurice, 5, Russell-square, Chaplain of Lincoln’s-inn. 
John Oakley, St. James’s, Westmi 
‘4 
‘ 
= 


SO! & 


| 


ee 


XUM 


Dec. 22, 1860.] 


T ‘HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY in connexion with 
por LIBRARY.—The District in which 
the residence of Subscribers, will be extended to Richmond. “Greenwich Witt, 
any Norwood, Acton, and ‘other places within Six or Seven Miles of 

and after the Ist of January next. Terms of Subscription, with List of amet in yi 

tion, may now be had on application.—CHARLES EDWARD ‘Mupte, 511, New Oxford-street. 


RAY SOCIETY 1844). KOR THE 
PUBLICATION OF WORKS ON NATU Y. 
ubscription, One Guinea per 
a Volume for 1859—Mr. Blackwall ‘On British Spiders’—will 4 be issued to the 
ubscribers. The Subscription List for that Volume will, close on the 8ist Decem- 


ber Back Publications of hy Society can now only be obtained at the increased rates at 
which are offered sale! Mr. HARDWICKEB, 192, Piccadilly, who has 
been e 

Those join t the to communicate with the Secretary. 
E. LANKESTER, M.D., 8, Savile-row, London, W. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVERSTOCK | 
ear Ham) pstead, for Children of both Sexes. on oa Denominations and 
vets orth the King *Patron—Her Majesty the Q 
Sixty poor O an n Children are annu admit a ato the School, 268 are now under 
fee care of the Charity. 400 can be accommodated in the present bullae. 

Se he received ; of those, 700 since its removal to Haverstock-hill in 1847, Thi 
admitted from Seven until Eleven years ofage; they remain until Fourteen, when, a8 
as practicable, situations are erouases for them, as apprentices or servants, and 
a — — on leaving, and are rewarded annual nd the seven following years if, by 


upwards. Fora Subscriber, 10s. 6d. 3 for fe, 
are open to the inspection of Governors, who, with the’ Gesonetbers, ye the Children. 
Office, 32, Ludgate-hill, B.C. JOSEPH SOUL, ~~ 


Cinch APPEAL,—The Benevolent public who 


season their charitable fts, are earn reminded that 
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[HE UNITY JOINT STOCK BANK.—LAMBETH 


fount-street, 
BANELD OF DEPOSIT STABLISHED 4.D. 1844), 
MALL EAST, LONDON.—CAPITAL STOCK, £1 
esting Money pre requested sted Plan Bank 
be withdrawn 


Parties of 
Deposit. toy a high Fate d 


PETE Managing Director, 
Forms for opening accounts sent free on application. I 


THE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
(Batabtieges ¥ 1834), at the end of each Year, prin 

ceount ont Balance-Sheet detailing its affairs. past 
by awritten or personal application to the yr 


Offices—80, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDE, E.C., LONDON. 


CHARLES INGALL, Actuary, 
N.B.—Assurances effected within the present Year, will have the advantage of one Year 


in every Annual Bonus. 
THE LIVERPOOL, D LONDON FIRE AND LIFE 
OOMPANY. 


Offices—No. 1, DALE LIVERPOOL; M1, 
SHEFFIELD, MANCHESTBR, GLASGOW; SYDNEY, Yous, 


FIRE Policies cover A, btning or Gas. 

LIFE Premiums received Guaranteed Bonuses. 

Limits of residence extended. a mA third parties specially secured, 
during Days of Grace unquesti: 


FIRE POLICIES‘due at CHRISTMAS should be renewed by the 0th January, 1861. 


E HOSPIT. has no endowment, is entirely ve 


pundrede of ont-pationts, are reliev: 

less than 35,950 patients, o: 5 
married women attended during their confinement at their own ca 

Governors and Subscribers have the usual vilege of Detjente, 8 

not aoe the Institution from being to a d 


£6,000. and it is not to be expected that any considerable portion of this sum can be raised 
in the r we which the hospital is surround The Committee are therefore 


of rich @ and that they are also centres of reli mle instruction and spiritual con- 
solation "of which it is difficult to cxeagerste the impo 
Subscriptions will be thankfully received by Messrs. “Twining; Messrs. Drummond; 
cares; Messrs. Coutts and Co.: Messrs. Williams, Deacon, and Co; and at the 
Hospital JAMES BLYTH, Sec. 


HOSPITAL FOR CON SUMPTION AND DISEASES 
{or of of” tie h h price of provision 
heavy, that MONEY is URGENTLY BEQUIBED to moet them 
PHILIP ROSE, Hon. Sec, 


Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON, and Co., 20, Birchin-lane. 


HYDROPATHY. .—THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 


ris OPEN for the Fees Upper Norwood, within minutes’ of t 
P:lace, is EN for the teception of Patients and Vis atter can 
vm sired, of a private residence, Terms: ts from Th cares. Gui 44 


Visitors > ‘wo Guineas, accordin ng to 
Dr, \\: TERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician, 
.-SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, 

Surrey.—ihis Establishment is now OPEN for the rece) tion of Fatiente, under the 
su ol the present Proprietor, Dr. E. ANE, M.A., Author of 

or, Hy cnie Medicine.” Second Edition. John Churehiil, ‘New New Barlington- 
vish h on the premises under Dr. Lane’s medical dire 
DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
Ligst T-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
bed by the most Eminent Medical Men throughout the world as the safest, 
and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT, GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 4LL SCROFULOUS AFFROTIONS, 


ital, owing 
ons, are sO 


sive experience, and ee | testimony of numberless eminent medical prac- 
titioners, that a of Dr. de Jongh h’s Oil is far more efficaciou: quart 
of any other kind, Hence as it is ipocmparably the best, so it is likewise unquestionably 
ble 
avalide. No other Oil can possibly produce the sa be 


OPINION OF SIR HENRY MARSH, Banrt., M.D., T.C.D. 
Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, in Ireland; President of the earel Salle 
Physicians ie Ireland ; Visiting Physician to Steevens’ Hospital ; 
sician to the City of Dublin, St. Vincent, and Rotunda Hospitals, & 
“T have frequently prescribed Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver on, y consider it 
to be a very pure Oil, not likely to create disgust, and a therapeutic agent of great value. 
“ Merri re, Dublin, September 6th, 1860.” 


in I Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pi: 4s. 0d.; Quarts, capsuled, 
BE GENUINE, by 
SOLE CONSIGNEES, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND O©0., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.0, 


CavuTIoNn.—Beware of Proposed Substitutions. 
AN ANSWER TO PUNCH OF DECEMBER 181TH. 


this week 
er, that should be glad to show him, or any other our 
Sni; will willingiy 


Selects 
choicer ns, 


AND CO. b 

H. BED. 70 HER MAJESTY, tppointment, 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING ‘mae REAL FIGURE. 

active proportions and forme of the human Agure, give them 


y “COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
A LEXAN DER ROBB, F FAMILY and and EXPORT BISCUIT 
the ublie, and to call their attention to his 
SHOW OF CHRISTMAS AND TWELPTE- DAY CAKES, 
and which this yin be of the pond description, 
n 


Tasteful Decorations being selected 
many New and CAKES, ORNAMENTED, is, 64. per Ib, 
quality; decorated, 2s. per lb. Second ditto 1s. 6d. per } 
s. per Ib. A e Assortment SAVOY, ALO: OND, and voter 
is. $4. ON iD CAKES, 18 4d. per 1b. 8 MAC 1s. 
8. S8COTO! READ, 5s. Cake. 
deseription CREAMS, ICES, JELLIES, 
‘A large STOCK of WEDDING CAKES always on hand. 
70, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, 
Delivery by Cart to all parts of Town daily, 


ALEXANDER ROBB begs to inform Houses, 


ira quail mada, of in 


70, 8T, LANE, LONDO! 


of beauty, truth, and 


| STANDARD LIFE ASSURAN CE COMPANY. 


rat Divison of Prot tok place Sn - 4 ‘soi Divs hve 
The next xt aivision be. be declared in when the amount can be added to > 
its value taken or applied to of future premiums, at the A de 
ANNUAL 300,000 0 
The Com 
{pr uitable terms, and grants loans to the extent 
ann policies cap be revived within thirteen months of lapsing, on certain eon- 
ible for to select class of assurance, 
of the worid. 
the London 


Policies of five years’ duration are 
which includes free residence in any 

One of the Medical Officer attends Office daily at Half-past One o'clock, 
WILL, THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 


H, JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary, 


82, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY. 
EDINBURGH .. 8%, GEORGE STREET (Head Office). 
DUBLIN .. .. 6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET, 


UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
Established 1825. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
%, SUFFOLK STREET, PALL MALL BAST, LONDON, 8.W. 
Capital, £600,000. 
President—His Grace the OF CANTERBURY. 


Hon, and aud’ Ver George Paliew, 
hit ‘Chief Baron of 
big” xchequer, 

rancis nson, mas Watson, s 

e Arthur J ray, Bsq. 

John Copley Wray, Esq. 
NINE-TENTHS OF TEE PROFITS ARE APPROPRIATED TO THE ASSURED, WHO ABE 


Alderson, MLD. 


NO LIABILITY, 
CHARTE! to Pest Ass ond grant Annuities on 
Lives and who at the such Anauraiices 
or shail have been, of any University on the United Ki 


and or “of any Colizge, or itution for the 
tion in the said United ki ingdom—iN ADDITION to effectin, the the 
rsons whose names are, or have been, on the Books or of any College 
XFORD or RIDG: 
wed to Solicitors and other Agents introducing 
ubscribed, £600,000, 


Amount OF CaPITAL originally si on which has 
which it is seen that this Society ample means in 
Reus of Proposal and Prospectuses on appl 


may be obtaimed 
CHARLES M. WILLIOH, Secretary and 4ctuary. 
REDUCTION OF THE WINE DUTIES. 
| ROYAL VICTORIA SHERRY, 27s. per Dozen, 
Bottles and Cases included. 
EUROPEAN and COLONIAL WINE COMPANY, 122, Pall-mall, London. 
WM. REID TIPPING, Manager. 


to 
quantities of not Gallons, at 21s. per and 
or] 4#, ROSE STREET, EDINBURGH, 


kK INAHAN’S LL WHISKY ». COGNAC DY 
This celebrate“. AS. Irish Whisky rivals the first 


| houses fa Lon gadon, 
or at Great Windini the red sea, pink 


branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whi: 


ALLSOPP'S PALE ALE IN BOTTLE, recommended 


per dozen = 
PARKBR, and Co., &, Pall Mail, London, 8.W. 


FINE PEA CHBAPER. 
QTRACHAN AND COS JUSTLY CELEBRATED 
Is now redueed to 4s. per Ih. Gi 


DRAWING ROOM TEA. 

the Finest and Cheapest Toa 
%, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 

TE E A—The d disturbances in ¢ China 


depressing et 
does not possess. 


81, St 


PEACE. Is Is PROCLAIMED WITH CHINA— 


Omens: ‘Helen’s-churehyard, Bishopsgate-street. 


Stews, 
a 


a . 
| | 
} 
| 

| 
| 
Contributions in aid of ge 4 fully and very 
subs 
districts, 
and also 

support irrespective of the claim of neig 4 writies they are tl ! 
most needed and the least subject to abuse aut a al to the improvement 

r 

‘4 

the 

4 ball 

3 

lives @ 

y or Had, 

| 

| 

| 

Our friend Punch has done us t f g us t admirable and amusin: label, 

| 

| 
| 

| 

SULTANA SAUCE, RELISH, SUCCULANTE, 
A ATIO .—Theee excellent Preparations, of which the Lancet, 

: te san analization of Articles of Food, reported so favourably of thei rity 

are to be obtained of all Grocers and talian Warehoasemen tn U 

° juare, 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g.,Grisaille, Gee 
Glazings; also, for Mural Decoration. 


ECCLESIASTICAL A AND DOMESTIC DECORATION— 
eraldic and Mure 


Decorations in Fresco, &c. 


HARLAND AND FISHER, 33, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND. 


Just published, 
DE LA RUE & CO.’S RED LETTER DIARIES for 1861, 
in a variety of Bindings, and in the following Sizes:— 
3} x 2 inches—For tux Pocxzr. 


x 
é Fon Dasx. 


To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


greatly facilitate the study of th a ie 
had at! 10, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tneralogiat to er Majest), 
tA London. Also, Geol 
TENNANT gives Private Inst Mineralogy an os Geology. 


(CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AND eae: YEAR’S GIFTS. 


TRAITS of the ROYAL 
— of Europe, and distinguished mages of all nations. 
nele 


and INKSTANDS en suite. The 
new GANCIES in ORMOLU, 
CHINA and BRONZE. Alsoa of NOVELTIES for PRESENTA- 
eee had at HENRY RODRIGUES PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. Catalogues 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE for SILKS in LON DON is 
SOWERBY, TATTON, and CO.’S, of the REGENT-CIRCUS, OXFORD-STREET. 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS and KNEE-CAPS for VARICOSE 
VEINS and WEAKNESS, of ovent SUPERIOR QUALITY, yielding an unvarying 
| and prices on application, and the’ article sent 


POPE 4 SND PLANTS, 4 4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


45, OXFORD STREET, W. 
SLER’S 


GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
Wall Lights and Mantelpiece Lustres, <2 Gas — 
Table Glass and Glass Dessert Services mugtate. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mxzss, Export, FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 
MANUFACTORY, BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Established 1807. 


THE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE FOR SILVER.— 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced amy than twenty-five wwe peave age ago by 
WILLIAM 8, BURTON, when Pony ED by the it procesr of Mess: lkington — 
bey co very best article, next to silver, 
ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be dis- 
of first quality for finish and durability, as follows :— 


Fiddle or Lily 


Gage or 
Military, 


Old Silver | B: 


4 


4, £5. 


S| 


3 


W640 


n the above, and 
dish i and corner 
All kinds of re-plating sone 


S| 


article to be had singly at the same chest to 
a relative number of knives, &c., £2 15s. Tea and sets, 
cruet and liqueur frames, proportionate 


le 


CuUrL Y WARRANTED.—The most varied assortment of 
TABLE ERY W. in the world, all warseatied, is on sale at WILLIAM 8. BURTON'S 
at prices that are remunerative because of the the sales. inch Ivory- 
handled Table Knives, with high # oulders, 12s. 6d. per d s to match, 10s. ; 
if to balance, 6d. per dozen extra; ore, . per pair ; larger 278.60 
dosen ; ‘fine ory, $36. if wit atilver to 0s. : White Bone Table 


2s. 3d. per pair Bi Black | Horn Table Knives. 
Fore per dozen ; 6s. ; Black Table Knives and 


ks. 6s: Table from is. each. existence, 
en oy Pe and of the New Plated Fish Oarvers. 


p'sh COVERS AND HOT-WATER DISHES in every 
material, in great variet; ont of Gn newest and most récherché patterns. Tin Dis 
Covers, 7s. 6d. the set of six; k Tin, to 27s. the set of six; elegant modern 
rns, 6d. to 628. 6d. the set ; Britannis in Meinl, with or without silver plated handles, 

lis. to £0 6s. the set; Sheffield to £16 10s. the set; Block-tin Hot-water 


with wells for gravy, 1s. t030s.; rita: metal, 2%s. to 77s.; Electro-plated on 
iokel’ full sise, 


IAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 


\ {RONMONGERY 


E may be had gratis, and free by . It contains 
of Five Hundred Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Stextins jilver and Electro 
Nickel Silver and Britannis ia Meta! Goods, Dish-Covers, Hot Water Dishes, Stov: 
Penders, Marble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen , Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Trays, Urns. 
Kettles, Clocks, Table Cut are, Turnery, Iron an 
Bedding. Bot room Osbinet Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twen 
large 8 Rooms, at 39, Oxford- W.; 1, 14, 2, 8, and 4, Newman-street; 4, 5, 
Perry’s-place ; and 1, Newman-mews, 


E N FIELD P 
THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, and ounced 

the FINEST eT SHE EVER USED. by all 
Glasgow and London. 


CAND DLES, SOAPS, ‘OILS, and NIGHT LIGHTS of all 
(Lists of Prices on application.) 
OBCHARD HOUSE TREES DRESSIN G.—Mr. Rivers’ 
shoot bud) with ¢ ‘COMPSUND, pound to the water; 


HURST is 108, Retail by Seedsmen; Wholesale by PRICE’S 
CANDLE we (Limited). 


A STHMA.—DR. LOCOCK'S PULMONIC WAFERS 
2s. Od., la. per box. Venders. 


bh hradache, i er 

> toms. Whenever this is the ease, take two or three of “ PARR’3 LIFE 

you to say, himself again.” 


*,* ASK FOR PARR’S LIFE PILLS. 
N° MORE MEDICINE. =U BARRY’S delicious health- 
restori ARABICA which medicine 


cures 
only aggray’ as pervousness, - (dyspepsia), flatulency, 
diarrbuwa, dysentery, torpidity of the iver, fevers, sore th roats. 


eatarrhi ids, noises in ears, » gout, eruptions, 

le usea, cough, asthma, rone! cvunsum on a ow 

por it meres ll docks doeter re’ and jilis, and res ty fo the dyepeytic, 

strong nerves, sound lungs, refreshing ional regulari 

nervously delicate, and must must disordered or old or young. Lb., 2s. Od. ; tres 


THE, BRITISH ALMANAC FOR 1861. 
Te COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC. 


Price 2s, 6d. ae Articles on the following subjects :— 


‘and Crowded Streets. George Dodd. 
ed formato: 

Sout! Sontinaton Museum. By James Thorne. 

Friendly eties. 

Besides the usual Legislation, Satistics, &c. &c. 
THE 3 BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 

, in cloth boards, lettered, pri: 
Ana Sold by United Kingiom. 
Now published, an Uncommon Book, 
"THE WILL of GOD, to the INVALID as REVEALED in in 
s Way of Preserving H and Restoring it when Lost, Sent 

Mr. W. OWENS, 10, -road, 


Fourth Edition, enlarged, price 1s. 24., post free, 
‘VACATION THOUGHTS on CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS 


Evidence CHARLES PHILLI Majesty’ 
of the Court for the ot of Debto 


London: J. RIDGWAY, 169, Piccadilly, w. 
Just published, 8vo, in wrapper, price 1s. 6d.; by post, 1s. 7d. 


A {CHARGE delivered at the Triennial Visitation of the of the 


Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
This day, Crown 8vo, price 2s. 


THE L LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS APPLIED TO 


the KINGSLEY, Professor of Modern History tn the University 
Cam , Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, and Rector of Ev eraiey. ‘ ad 


MACMILLAN and Co., Cambridge; and 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 
SECOND-HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, post free for Two Stamps, 
Dine S CITY OF LONDON BOOK CIRCULAR for 


ineluding Nai oe 4000 Volumes of Standard Books in all classes of Litera- 
tory, Topography, Ancient and Modern Poetry, Illustrated 


es Dawson and Sons, 74, Cannon-street, City, London, E.C. Established 1809. 


AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
¥ LioypD, Portland. road, London, W. 


“Many Manuals have been published upon Aquaria, but we confess we have seen 
nothing practical utility like Brat October 14th, 1860, 


8. and T. GILpERr, 4, Copthall-buildings, back of the Bank of England, E.C. 


TLLUMINATION. —Now pready, the Sixth Edition 


re-written, materially enlarged and 
TION, by J. J. W. Brapwey, B.A., and Bi W With welve 


ice 1s. ; by post for 1 stamps. 
WINSOR and NEwroy, 38, Rathbone-place, London, w. 


TLLUMINATION. QUILINES FROM TENNYSON’S 
cot Vonen OF THE KING. Designed by F.S. A. Plain, 1s. 6d. each; partly coloured, 3s. 
plain, 6s. each ; partly coloured, 


‘ackets of Four in 128, 
Winsor and NEwtoy, 88, Rathbone-place, place, London, w. 


[LLUMINATION One and-a-Half, Two, | Three, and 


WInson and NEwrown, 38, Rathbone-place, London, W. 


TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OTHERS 


with a well- INVESTMENT for MONEY, 
Interest, wet the principal sum being withdrawable on short Soda 
eating with Toomas H. Barus’ 429, Strand, London. 


FOr C! CHRISTMAS AND N NEW YEAR'S GIFTS.— 


to make a useful and al presen 
chase one ELER and WILSON'S UNEI UNRIVAL ED OOK STII STITCH” SEWING 


SALE ROOMS, 462, OXFORD-STREET, near 
SEWING MACHINES. 


THE WHEELER AND WILSON “LOCK-STITCH” 
INE—SaLz Rooms, 43, OXFORD-sTREET, LoNDON. 
been invented for sewing, and in their present 
are far the past € ever offered to the public. The Stitch produced cannot be ra’ 
nts the same smooth appearance upon each side of the 
000 stitches per minute, 


nD. 


[THE GREAT SALE of INDIA, CHINA, FRENCH, and 
~ CLOAKS, and DRESSES has now com: previous to alter- 
ornaments, baskets and jars, suitable tor Christine Presents, 


reduction Pr PARMER and ROGERS, 17, 173, 175, REGENT-STREET, W. 
| THE SPRING MATTRESS (TUCKER'S PATENT) or 


SOMNIER TUCKER, which is now so much in use in th’ ughou! 
Continent of in Ame: may be toany description of B of Brass, — 
Wood Bedstead, and is luxurious with, but firmer, and end more support 
than, the Dest af rench and German 8 t has also 
siderable advantages its durability, 

ness. 


and ch 


The SPRING PATENT) is in Stock by most 
Upholsterers and Beddi arehousemea kingdom, or may 
from the Manufacturers, 

WiLian SMEE and SONS, Wholesale Cabinet 


THE PRICKS ARK AS UNDER :— 


ans 

o & 4ft. 260 

” ” sin. } . 

7. ” ” om 2 6 
Purchasers to observe that 
are requested to cheerve that 


XUM 


I 
T 
forv 


if LOOMSBURY, 
signs for works of 
netric, and Quarry 
SES. W g Cases. DESPAT* BOXES, Jewel Cases. AL N 
| 
q 
&e. 
Epa 
| 300 215 
0 16 0 117 
11 0 117 
0 150 
6 0 015 
> 0 0 012 
6 0 05 
6 0 04 
6 1 0 113 
6 0 0 07 
0 0 10 
6 0 os 
- a A large Show Room, well supplied with Books suitable for Presents, which can be selected. 
without loss of time to the purchaser. Each book is marked in plain figures the published 
price, from which a discount of Twopence in the ray allowed. Ali goods warranted 
every respect. and precisely the same as if the full price were paid New 
= = to 
of 
RCH,|, 
{AJESTY’S 
Chandlers, 
: 
= escriptwe Pamphlets Gractes, 
erer as supplied 7000 geese for the Christmas metro; ta 
spectable 
3 obtained 
: 


Dec. 22, 1860.] 


The Saturday Review. 811 


[THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—ADvVERTISEMENTS and 
donate intended for insertion in the JANUARY NUMBER are requested to be 
blisher immediately 


William-street, 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW SERIES.— 
No, XXXVII. JANUARY, 1861. 
CONTENTS: 
becomes of it in the Living Body. 


Roman Questious. 
vi Slaven Impending Crisis. 
VIII. Dante and hie! English Translators. 
1, Theology and Philosophy. 2. Sociology, and 


“net GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to JOHN CHAPMAN), 
8, King , Strand. 


Science. 4. History and Biography. Belles 
London: GEORGE MANWARING (Successor to oun CHAPMAN), 
8, King William-street, Strand 


On December 31st will be published, price 6s., 
NATIONAL REVIEW. “No. XXIII. 
CONTENTS: 

I, CHATEAUBRIAND. 


Il, FREDERICK THE FIRST, KING OF ITALY. 
III, THE STATUTES AT LARGE. 
IV. DEMOSTHENES. 
V. TESTS FOR THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 
VI. EUGENIE DE GUERIN, 
VII, OLD CREEDS AND NEW BELIEFS. 
VIIL. THE GROWTH OF ITALIAN UNITY. 
IX. ETHICAL AND DOGMATIC FICTION. 
X. THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. ALEXANDER CARLYLE. 
XI. THE SLAVE STATES AND THE UNION. 
XII. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING-SOCIETIES, 


London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 198, Piccadilly. 


PRASER'S MAGAZINE for JANUARY. 2s. 6d. 
Good fer roreter or, An Dewan By the Author of “Digby Grand,” “The 


D 
of Thomas de Quincey. Second Paper. 


Song. 
Conway Tale. By J. M.C. Chapters X. and XI. 

vel 

the Pr ety of Abolishing the Writing of Books. By Shirley. 
Bine Mutiny. 
The Modern Medusa —An o’er-true Tale, 
The Horse and his 
of Current History. 
London: PARKER, Son, and West Strand, W.C. 


THE COR CORN] HILL MAGAZINE, No. XIII (for January), 
day, price One Shilling, with Two Illustrations. 


CONTENTS : 
The Adventures of Philip on his Way th 
pter I.—Doctor Fel 
II—At School at Home. 
III.--A Consultation. 


the World: showi ho Robbed 
by. (With an iil 


” 


Chinese Officials. 
Light-Vessels. 
Falling in Love. 
Parson: ith us 
ter REX ate, Sowerby wit Company. 


» XXXVIIL. there Cause or Just _Impediment ? 
XXXIX.— i How to Write a Love Letter, 


_ The Career of an Indian Officer. 
Reform in the Navy. 
Wrongs of my Boyhood. 
Portrait ofa Russian Gentleman. 
The Parochial Mind. 
All at Sea with the Fleet. 
SmirH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Will be published on January Ist, price 6s. 


THE LONDON REVIEW. No. XXX. 


CONTENTS: 


THEORY OF DEVELOPMENT IN ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES, 
df ELGIUM UNDER THE REIGN OF LEOPOLD I. 


TAXATION. 
~ EARLY ENGLISH MISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES. 
V. RUSSIA IN ASIA, 
VI. WILLIAM PITT. 


OUR, AL DEFENCES. 
X. VARIETIES OF REALISM, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Ready on December 22nd, price 1s., the JANUARY NUMBER of © 


T E M L E & & 


CONDUCTED 
GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA, 
Better, for W: : A Romance, V.VI, VIT 
3. Italia 
5. A Financial Difficulty. 
6. t. 


12. Travels in Couns 
King’s Arms, Kensington. to Kew Bridge, 


Ill, of the First-born. 
Office of ‘TzMPLE BAR,” 122, Fleet-street, London. 


DRAWING- ROOM: Dilettanti Review. 
Weekly Nowspaper wt on SATURDAY, Dec. 15th. Like the 
us from t Gothe and Schiller, it will combine the 

h a fow pardonable trivialities. 


vate agente Lo ten The Country trade are requested to send their orders 
London t pectuses at the Gaiea, 


Ww SCHOOLS BLOOMSBURY. —CON DITION 


Masters and -- ed Giase—F Proposed Architectural 
Cases—Church-building News— Provincial News—Patents, &c. 
Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden ; and all Booksellers, 


FoR MAGISTRATES. The Fifth Part of MAGISTRATES’ 
to IV, = 


TIMES OFFICE, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR A + = 
Now ready, Square Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
KW GSTON’S | ANNUAL FOR BOYS FOR ath. 
= 450 Pages tertaining Reading, expressly adapted for Boys, 


London: BosworTH and HARRISON, 215, Regent-street. 
BEETON ’*S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL, is., Now Ready. 
ITs FEATURES ARE :— 

1 d Entertainin, occupying 70 large pages 

of fine ine paper ti and elabora' 
i j eChristmas Burle esque, — Buigmas, Acrestion, 
un new 
torial Prov yorde, Hand- Shadows, 
A Magnificent Illuminated Ei printed in Gold and many 
5. The Useful Information hold Alm: 
6. A large Separate Sheet of Chinese | jn ) bee Pussies, prit a in red ink. 
In all, BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL consists of 120 pages of fine paper, enriched 
ith 150 Engravings from the Designs of distinguished Artists. 


*,* A detailed Prospectus of the Contents sent gratis, and post free, on application. 
“ A Cong. of BEETON’S CHRISTMAS ANNUAL sent free by post from the Office 
Twelve Stamps. 


for 
London: 8, 0. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C.; and all Booksellers, 
To secure a Copy, order early. 


Now ready, Part X., published Monthly, price 1s. 6d. 


BAILY's MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND 


disting tenon oes AND RACING REGIST: ith Portraits of the most 
hed Sportsmen. 
storing Fore , on India Paper, 


on, Admiral Rous. M is of Exeter. 
The Duke of Bedford. The Earl of Zet ede 
ne, Esq. hesterfield. 
‘Lhe Of Glasgow. John Gully, Esq. 


London: BAILy Brotuers, Cornhill. 
On the 2ist of December, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s. 6d. 


London: BAILY Brotuers, Cornhill. 

Just ready, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 

CHRIST'S COMPANY, AND OTHER POEMS. By 


Ricwarp Watson Drxon, M.A., Pembroke College, Oxford. 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth, Library Edition, 


THE © CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Watpo Emerson, 
Author of “ Essays,” “Representative Men,” 
Also a Cheaper Edition, ate 1s. cloth, 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW JUVENILE WORK BY HOLME LEE. 
Now ready, Fcap. 8vo, with Eight Illustrations, price $s. 6d. cloth, 
I EGENDS FROM FAIRY LAND; with the History on 
PRINCE GLEE and PRINCESS TRILL; the Coxpiex PUNISHMENT of AUNT §) 
the ADVENTURES of the GREAT TUFLONGBO; and = Story of the Buack Oar in 
Giant's WELL. By HOLME Author of “The Wortlebank Diary,” Kathie Brande,” 
SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 6, Cornhill. 


Now ready, Crown rinted on toned paper, 


SHAKSPERE: HIS BIRTHPLACE AN ND ITS NEIGH- 


BOURHOOD. By J.R. Wisk. With Twenty-five Illustrations by W. J. Lin 
Situ, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
Now ready, Post 8vo, with Map, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


ScRIFTU to are Ds. IN CONNEXION during an 
Tour in 1856-57. By G. 8S. DREW, M.A., Incumbent of S. S. Barnabas, South Kennington. 
EupEr, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 
‘ow ready, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. cloth, 
EGYEr IN IN ITS § BIBLICAL Bl RELATIONS AND MORAL 
and see Cornhill, 


and Co., 6, 
NEW NOVEL.—Now ready 


LAVINIA... By the Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” and 


post free, 2s. 4d. 


(CURIOSITIES “OF | CRIME ‘IN EDIN BURGH PURING 
THE LAST THIRTY By JamEs M‘LEvy, Edinburgh 
guarantee of the ut ta ofthis work, tera rial of 
reader that TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 
Edinburgh: WILLIAM mr 5, Bank-street. London: GEORGE VICKERS, 172, Strand. 


Just published, 8vo, price Sixpe: 


EXAMINATION FOR 'BISHOPRICS AND OTHER 
DIGNITIES IN THE CHURCH 0) 
London: GEORGE 8, William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, price 21s. 
TRAVELS in 


in CANADA, and THROUGH the pLATES 
Kohl is the perfection of a ler.” —Ath 
London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


ready, forming the Fifth of the BAILLIg Prizg Essays, in Crown 
price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


THE EARLY CHRISTIAN ANTICIPATION OF AN 

London : GEORGE MANWARING, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


MR. MOTLEY’S HISTORY OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC. 
Library Edition, uniform with the “ History of the United 


Netheriands.” 
THe RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC: a History. 


By Joun Lormror MoTLey. In Three Svo, £2 2s, 


y Review. 
“OF th ral ra we but a 
tion, The trac merit of great book must be learnt from th 
“Phe story is a noble one, ond te is '—Daily News, 
“To we vender our best thanks for his instructi d spirit-stirring vol fod 
ot th ot most ost important cont contributions to historical literature that have been made 


| 
} 
| 
| 
Vv 
VI 
| 
15. THE SEVEN SONS OF MAMMON. By George Augustus Sala, | 
| 
| 
and illustratéd | 
only. Nopri | 
t Acoustics applied to B ’ 4-Tountains— 
Tow School of 
Art noe—Light and 
Air 
| 
| 
| | 
XUM 


The Saturday Review. 
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SYDNEY SMITH. 
The Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
E WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. 
SYDNEY SMITH: a Selection of the most Memorable Passages in 
his Writings and Conversation. 

“In these sclections, made with great 
taste and discrimination, we are presen 
almost at a glance, with the brightest 
best of the writings of the facetious, pure, 
and 
cluding all 


which have now reached the digni ad 
horisms, and the aut 


| 
YDNEY speare, 
those sayings and Herald. 
London: Lonemayx, Grex, Lonewan, and Roperrs. 
_, The Second Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 6s. cloth, 
M* LIFE, AND WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? 
& Question for Young Gentlewomen. By an Oty Marp. 
“Tt is written with good feeling, and of observation, Almost 
also with that crowning virtue—the onl: hffords examples of this” 


virtue that brings its own 
sense.” — Atheneum. “The of one thoroughly con- 
and whose know- 


“The intellectual merits of the book versant with her subject, 
are very striking. They consis: in strong of its details is cotnet not from 
good sense, the generosity which usually reacing, but from active and diligent em- 
accompanies that quality,and a singularly ployment.”— 
London: Lonemay, Grex, Lonemay, and Roserts. 


THE CANADIAN RED RIVER AND ASSINNIBOINE AND 
SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITIONS. 

Just published, in Two Vols. 8ro, with whole-page Chromo- 
xylographs, Seventy-six Woodcuts, Three Maps topographical and 
geological, Four Plans, and a Sheet of Profiles of the Country explored, 
price 42s. cloth, 

ARRATIVE of the CANADIAN RED RIVER 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1857, and of the ASSINNI- 

BOINE and SASKATCHEWAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION of 1858. 

By Heyzy Youre Hinp, M.A., F.R.G.S., Professor of A = 

Geology in the University of Trinity College, Toronto; in charge of 

Assinmboine and Saskatchewan Expedition. 

London: Lonemay, Green, Lonemay, and Roserts. 


published, in 8vo, price 6s. 
MELUSINA: a New ew Arabian Night's Entertainment. By 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopERTs. 
Just published, in 8vo, price Ninepence, 
THE SUCCESSION OF POPES IN DR... 
« he Bible, Examined. 


Incumben G 


Dublin: HopGEs, SMITH, and Co. 


Just published, in Feap. 8vo, price Sixpence, 


SCHOOL DRILL, SCHOOL MUSIC, SCHOOL 


ILNER'S 


PRAY. ree short Addresses to the Schools of Institu- 
tion. the 8. Howsox, M.A., Prine! | of the of “Sermons 
to Schoolboys ;” Joint: Author ‘The Life an Epistles of St, Paul.” 


London: LonGMay, LONGMAX, and RopeRrts. 


EUCLID ARRANGED FOR EXAMINATIONS. 
Just published, in Two Numbers, éto, price Sixpence each, 


‘THE GEOMETRICAL COPY-BOOK: being an Attem 

by means of a New Arrangement of the Figures and A B, to simplify and 
fix im the Memory the Propositions of Euclid, and to impart the habit of writi ing them out 
logically and rapidly, for Examinations, in the abbreviated and symbolical Form adopted 
in the Universities and Euae Schools. For tue = of Candidates for the 

Civil Col of Prece Oxford and Cam 

Class, ond other Examinations. "By A. A. 

London : Low@MAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


Third Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 


HE WIFE’S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs 
several Oceasions of a Matron’s Rev. W. Catvurt, "WA. Rector 
, avd Minor Canon of St. rinted, and ornamented with borders, 
on wood from designs by the Lathor, in the style of “ Queen Elizabeth's 
“This ele; 


= volume is admirably adapted for a 
atone, a great run of popularity. 


will, no Gout in that 
book of this kind ought 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Rorzets. 


ELLUSTRATED UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF J. LEIGHTON, F.8.A. 
Just published, in Gas Vol. Feap. to, yt im ornamental Gothic covers designed by 


Artist; or 36s. bound im moroceo 
L¥BA GERMAN ICA: Hymns | for the Su 6 and Chief 
by 


Festivals of the Christian Year. Translated from 
WINKWORTH. about 225 Llustrations from Ori 
ural Vignettes, Allegorieal and ont 
ecos, engraved Wood under the superintendence of Job 
London: LonGMay, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs. 


Now ready, a Bow improved, in One Vol. Five Plates 
(Two Coloured) and price its. 


Twenty-seven Woodeuts, 
‘THE THEATRE OF EHE GREEKS: a Treatise on the 
H xhibiti f the Gree! ith various Supp! ts. By J. W. 
Classes! Examiner tn the Univoratty of London’ aud 
of Trinity ‘Cambridge. Seventh Edition, enlarged, andin part remodelled ; 
with numerous Lilustrations from the best Ancient Authorities. 

Loniton : and Co.; and Co. ; J. aad F. Rrvinetow; Wuirraker 
and E. Bent and Datpy; D. and W. ALLAN. Cambridge: 
DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.; and MACMILLAN and Co 

MLLES ON THE HORSE'S STABLE. 
In Imperial 8vo, with Twelve Piates, price 15s. 
GENERAL REMARKS on STABLES, and EXAMPLES 
STABLE FITTINGS. With Ilustrations. By WiLLiam Mr 
By the same Author, New Editions, 


THE HORSE’S FOOT, and How to Keep it Sound. 12s. 6d. 


A PLAIN TREATISE ON HORSE-SHOEING. 2s. 


* Two Oasts or Models of Off Fore Feet, No. 1. ly = yt dy No. 2. Shod with 
Leather, on Miles’s plan, may 


NEW WORK BY COLONEL J. P. HAMILTON, K.H. 
In Two Vols. Post Svo, with Six Illustrations, price 1s. cloth, 


REMINISCENCES OF AN OLD SPORTSMAN. By 


Colonel J. P. damiutos, K.H., Author of “ Travels in the Interior of Columbia.” 


“Oolonel Hamilton's book is written with | in his old the much harder task of sus- 


a degree of spirit and cheerfulness which taining with cheerful resoiution one of the 
makes it very pleasent reading ; and there is — severe of all ay aillictious. The 
something at once enviable aud winning in rfuiness and the simple, lizht-hearted 
the light-heartedness which enables so old | ae whieh perunde the whole book would 
in the ening of a life, | uite sufficient to make it popular, even 

lier dave =, the peculiar of 
relish. The book ps ith it 


up 


In One large Volume, Medium 8v 


SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH PORTS, With 


Biographical and Critica) Dr. AIKIN. New 
of more recent Selections, ucY A 


The iar feature of the present wont is 
that allthe Poems inserted nn entire—a fea- 


London: Loneman, Green, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
SUITABLE FOR PRIZE BOOK OR PRESENT. 


Witha of the Author engraved on an New Edition, remodelled 
revised, with Additional Poems, in Two Vols. 8vo, price 20s. cloth, 


(THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN EDMUND READE. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
This day, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 1s. 6d. 


THE DEAF AND DUMB BOY: 
With ywt Account of the Mode of Educating the Deaf and 
FLETCHER, M 


By TALE. 


Rev. W. 
London: Jonn W. Parxer and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Second Edition, revised, 8vo, 15s. 


INSTITUTES OF JUSTINIAN ; with English | Intro, 
duction, Translation, and Notes. By THomas C. SANDARS, M.A., late 
Oriel Colleze, Oxford. 


London: Jomy W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo, 28s., of the 


HASTORY OF ENGLAND, containing { the REIGNS of 
EDWARD VI. and MARY. By James ANTHONY F 
The Second Edition, revised, of Vols. I. to IV. containing the REIGN of HENRY VIIL., 


£2 14s. 
London: JozN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand. 
This day, Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 


FAITHFUL FOR EVER. By Coventry Parmonre. 


y the same Auther, 
THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
London: Jonnw W. Parker and Sow, West Strand. 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, Two Vols. 8vo, 34s. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
OF PHYSIC, By Tomas Watson, M.D., Physician Extr inary to the Queen, 
London: JomNn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


This day, Royal 8vo, Second Edition, revised and enlarged, 816 pages, 28s. 


ANATOMY, DESCRIPTIVE and SURGICAL. By Henry 
Gray, F.R.S., Lecturer on Anatomy at St. 's Hosp by nearly 
oy large Woodcuts, from Original Drawings, by H. V. CARTER, M.D., late Demonstrator 
Anatomy at St. George’s Hospital. 
London: Jouw W. ParKER and Son, West Strand. 


Now ready, in Demy $vo, pp. 850, £1 1s., the First Volume of 


A SYSTEM OF SURGERY, THEORETICAL AND 
PRACTICAL, in Treatises by various Authors, arranged and edited by T. HOLMES, 
M.A. Cantab., Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick Children. 


CONTENTS OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
By Jonn Stow. 


1. INFLAMMATION . 


8. SINUS AND FISTU LA. » JAMES PAGET. 
GANGRENE... » HoLMEs COOTE. 


5. ULCERATION AND ULCERS 
6. ERYSIPELAS AND THE ALLIED DISEASES... 


» JAMES PAGET. 
» CAMPBELL DE MoRGAN. 


7. PY . GEORGE WILLIAM CALLENDER. 
8. TETANUS » ALFRED POLAND. 

9. DELIRIUM TREMENS » ANDREW WayTsE BARCLAY, M.D. 
10, SCROFULA ............... .. » WILLIAM SCOVELL Savory. 


il. HYSTERIA . 
12. SYPHILIS..... 
13. TUMOURS (1N 
14, CANCER ........ 
15. CONTUSIONS AND WOUN 


17. HEYOERTAGE AND INJURIES OF THE 
» CHARLES Hewitt Moore. 


» WILLIAM SCOVELL Savory. 
19. BURNS AND SCALDS. » TIMOTHY HOLMES. 
20. Tag, | PATHOLOGY © 


» THOMAS KING HoRNIDGE. 
21. PATHOLOGY ‘OF DISLOCA- 
The Second Volume is in the press. 
» The Third and Fourth Volumes, to compiete the Work, will, it is hoped, be published 
uring 
London: JonN W. Parker and West — Wwe. 


Seventh Edition, price 5s. ; 
OX, THE ENLARGED TONSIL "AN D ELON GATED 
Jas. YEARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Ear ‘Infirmary ville-street. 
CHURCHILL, New Burlington- street. 


‘Second Edition, revibed and en 


enlarged, price 5x 
A SCHOOL AND COLLEGE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Manners, 


on Government, Literature, Science, Trade, 
Customs, &c. URTIS, B 


“ An eminently work.”— Educational Times. 

_London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 
" SUITABLE FOR PRIZES AND PRESENTS. 

Price 5s., neatly bound in cloth, with Diagrams, a New and Cheap Edition, 
(being the fourtiy) of 

Six LECTURES ON ASTRONOMY. By Groner BippELL 

Atry, M.A., Astronomer Koyal; with au Introdnetion by the A 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 


Crown 8vo, price 5s., wits Coloured Your Maps, and 
merous Wvuodcuts 


FIRST VOYAGE. a Book for Youth. By 
STONES. Llustrated by E. 
Londou : SIMPKLN, ond | Co,, Stationer’s-hall-court. 


On the Ist of January, 12mo, price 6s. cloth, 


THE ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA; with numerous Examples, 
te hools, By the Rey. Roperr FowLer, Fetlow of Christ’ 
ridge, aud Principal of the Miutary Schou], Tunbridge 
; SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co., Stationers’- 


Third Edition, now ready, p 


THE CASTES OF EDINBURGH, Jonun Herron, 


tion is er eat), and the following Cagtes a The Law 
«Fhe Mie ers,” Female Philosophers Cr 

Brokers” a Gallery of and numerous New w and Onigi ual Anecdotes, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSBALL, aud Co, 

NEW BOOK OF TALES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

ANCY TALES. By J. 8. Lavete, Esq., H.M. Inspector 

F Schools, and OTTO Super-royal 16m0, price 5s. 
present could not be mote toe a child.”—Daily 

take the y ofan child, The illustrations are 
“en ce wicks we mist award the prize to works of this class to Mr. Laurie’s ‘Faney 


implicitly believing some of these tales, sure sign they are 
Low, Sor, an4 Co,, 47, Ludgate-hitl, 


» WILLIAM SCOVELL SAVORY. 
» Henny 

» JAMES PAGET. 

» CHARLES Moore. 
» JAMES PAGET. 

» ALFRED POLAND. 


not any similar work, and 
adding obviously to its interest an and utility. . 


| 
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Now ready, in Small 8vo, with Frontispiece, 5s. 


OF LIFE, DEATH, AND 


llustrated from the Best. and Latest Authorities. By WELBY. 


KENT and Co., 5 


Just published, Crown 8vo, price 1s. 
A MONG TRANSGRESSORS: a Theological Tract on athe 
Punishment of Jesus Christ. By THos. J. Lyncu, Author of “The Rivulet 
London: W. KEnt and Co., Paternoster-row. 
This day (22nd December) is published, price 2s, 


THE. ORANGE AND THE GREEN; or, how to Conquer 
Enemy. An Old Irish Ballad. With Six tinted inustrations. 
London: R. GRIFFIN and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 
Just ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
THE 3 MAGIC OF SCIENCE: a Manual of Easy and 


ive Scientific Experiments, by JamEs WyYLDz, lately Lecturer on Natural 
Philoso at the Polytechnic Institation, lilustrated ‘with Very numerous Wood 


Engravings. 
RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co., 10, Stationers’-hall-court, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOROTHY,” “DE CRESSY,” &c, 

Demy 18mo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price Two Shillings, 
HERBERT'S HOLIDAYS: a Tale for Children. 
London: J. and C, Moz.gy, 6, Paternosier-row. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 

Demy 18mo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price One Shilling, 


London: J. and C. Mozuey, 6, Paternoster-row. 


BY MISS FRANCES M, WILBRAHAM. 
Demy 18mo, with Frontispiece, cloth, price One Shilling, 


THE YOUNG BRETON VOLUNTEER: 


a Tale of 1815. 


London: J. and C, 6, Paternoster-row. 


BY THE REV. J. M. NEALE, 
Second Edition, with Additions, Demy 18mo, cloth, price Two Shillings, 
DEEDS OF FAITH: Stories for Children, from Church 


istory. 


London: J. and C. Moz.ky, 6, Paternoster-row. 
Now ready, Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. 


"THE QUEEN MOTHER, and ROSAMOND: Two Plays. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Bast MONTAGU PICKERING, 1%, Picadilly, W. 


On December 20th, was published, Crown 8vo, price 5s., with 
ILLUSTRATIONS DESIGNED AND ETCHED BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK IN EARLY LIFE, 


THE BEE AND THE WASP: a Fable in Verse. 
Fifty Copies printed with the Plates on India Paper, price 7s. 6d. 
BASIL MONTAGU PICKERING, 106, Piccadilly, London, W. 
NEW GIFT BOOK.—This day, in fancy cloth, price 21s. gilt, 


THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, THE WYE, AND THE 


COAST. By Mr. and Mrs. 8, C. HALL, with numerous illustrations. 
Also by the same Author, 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES. 18s. cloth. 
PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 12s. cloth. 
ARTHUR HALL, Virtus, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 

This day, in Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
FAMILY PICTURES. By the Author of “Mary Powell.” 
Cheap Editions by the same Author, 
MORE’S HOUSEHOLD. Price 2s. 6d. in antique. 
EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d., uniform. 
DEBORAH’S DIARY. With Illustrations. Price 2s. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN-HOUSE. Price 2s. 6d. 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUR, and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 
NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “A TRAP TO CATCH A SUNBEAM. P 


THE CLOUD WITH THE SILVER LINING. 


Price 1s, neatly bound in cloth. 


THE HOUSE ON THE ROCK. Uniform with the above, 


price 1s. 


AMY’S KITCHEN: a Village Romance. Price 1s. , 
COMING HOME: a Tale for the Newly-Married. Price 2s. 


THE DREAM CHINTZ. With Illustrations. By 


GopwWIiN. Bound in a beautiful fancy cover, price 2s, 6d. cloth, 
SIBERT’S WOLD; or, Cross Purposes. Fcap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 
LITTLE SUNSHINE: a Tale for very Young Readers. 


Just ready.) 
MINNIE’S LOVE: a Novel. One Vol. few days. 


London: Lockwoop and Oo., 7, Stationers’-hall-court, E.C. 


LATEST WORK ON CHINA, 
Now ready, in One Vol. 8vo, with Illustrations, price 10s, 6d. 


TWELVE YEARS IN CHINA. 


By SCARTH. 
One of the most amusing and volumes ever on China. The external 
ra, of so vast an empire are too important to be discussed and dismissed in a 
j.We therefore advise all those who desire 4 understand the question to study 
earth volume.” —Daily Telegraph, 
Edinburgh: EpMonpsTon and DouGLas, London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


IN A FEW DAYS. 


JAS ACKSON’S HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING. 
ew Edition, with an Additional Chapter on the ARTISTS OF THE PRESENT 
DAY. illustrated with Several Hundred Wood Engravings, more than One Hundred of 
which are now first added, Imperial Svo, cloth, 
or, half-bound, morocco extra, gilt edges, pos 128. 6d, 
Heyry G. Boun, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 
A PICTORIAL HAND-BOOK OF MODERN GEO. 
GRAPHY on a Popular Pian, compiled from the Best outhertiten Eualish and 
oreign, and to the Present Time; with numerous Tables a Gen 
y HENRY Illustrated by 150 Engravings on Wood, and 5 Si acourate ~ 2; 
graved ‘steel. Post 8vo, cloth, 68. 


—— or, with the Maps Coloured, 7s, 6d, 
Henry G. Bown, York -street, Covent-garden, London, W.0, 


BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY. 


LOWNDES's BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL 


ENGLISH LITERATURB, comprising an Account of Rare, 


ublished in since the Invention of Printing; 
and Prices, New Edition, revised and 
leted ight Parts, forming Pour Vols, VL, pod 
bro, boards, 3s. 6d. 


Haney G, Bown, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


13, Gueat Manis 
HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 
* | BRITISH ARTISTS, FROM HOGARTH TO TURNER: 


being a Series of Biographical Sketches, By WALTER THORNBURY. Two Vols., 2la 


LODGE § PEERAGE AN dD BARONETAGE for 1861, 
the ESPECIAL PATRONAGE of H and H.R.H. the PRIncE Consort, 


throughout by the Edition, One Vol. al 8vo, with the 
Arms beautifully engraved, oa, bandeome y bound, with gilt edges, price | hy 


TWO YEARS IN SWITZERLAND AND PALY. By 


FREDERIKA BREMER. Translated by Many HowitTT, Two V 


STUDIES FROM LIFE. the Ai Author of “ Hasrax, 
GENTLEMAN.” ‘ol., TOs, 6d. 
mort one all Sonal, most men, would be proud to 


TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS OF THE AMOO 
he RUSSIAN on the CONFINES of INDI 

By T. we TKINSON, F.G.S. R.G Dedicated, by 

Edition. With Map and 83 ‘HMustrations, £2 2s. bound. 


MEMORIALS of of ADMIRAL LORD GAMBIER, G.C.B., 
ted, from Family Papers, by Lady GmaTreRton. 


by permission, to Her 


Mr. CANNING, 
Second Editiox. Two Vois., 283. 


Six YEARS of a TRAVELLER’ 8 LIFE i in WESTERN 
AFRICA. By FRanctsco VALDEZ, Ar’ at Loanda an 
Two Vols., with numerous Illustrations. =f) 


A BOOK ABOUT DOCTORS. By J. C. Jearrrzson. 


“A very pleasant, readable book.”—Atheneum, 


"TWELVE O’CLOCK: a Christmas Story. By the Author of 


“GRANDMOTHER'S MONEY,” &c. Bound and Illustrated. 


Sit B. BURKE’S FAMILY ROMAN CE; or, Domestic 
Annals of the Aristocracy. Price 5s. Iitustrated. Porming the New 
RST AND BLACKETT’S 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
‘THE WORLD'S VERDICT. By the Author of “Tas 


MoRALS OF May Farr,” “CREEDS,” &c. Three Vols. (Next week.) 


‘THE HOUSE ON me, MOOR. By the Author of 


“MARGARET MAITLAND.” 


MA&DALEN 1 HAVERING. By the Author of “Tax 


VERBNEYS.” 


Hic PLACES. By G. T. Lowrn, Esq. Three Vols. 


ie of uncommon interest. There is in it a Sonens of Satine, & fineness of 
and a facility of expression as delightful as rare.” —Globe. 


THE VALLEY OF A HUNDRED | FIRES. By the Author 
of “ MARGARET AND HER 


BRIDESMAIDS,” 


ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
in One Vol., price 5s., elegantly bound, and 


Each work complete Ilustrated, 
HURST AND BLACKETT’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
OF CHEAP EDITIONS OF POPULAR MODERN WORK 
1, SLICK’s NATURE AND IIUMAN NATURE. CARDINAL WISEMAN’S 
2. Joun HALiPax, GENTLEMAN. LiFe FOR A LiFe. 
3. THE AND THE CROsS. BIGH HUNT’s OLD Court SuBURB. 
4. NATHALIE. By MIss KAVANAGH. . MARGARET AND HER 
A Woman's ABOUT WOMEN. it SAM SLICK's OLD JuDG 
6. ADAM GRAEME pastas, By Eviot AEBURTOS. 
7. Sa SLICK’s WISE Saws. Siz B. Burke’s Fawtty Romance, 


THE ARMY AND NAVY. 
‘ished on the Ist of every Month, price $s. 6d. 


‘UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE, 


NAVAL AND MILITARY JOURNAL. 


all branches uf service, reviews of new publications, either immediately relating to t 
Army or Navy, or involving subjects of utility or interest to the members .— 
reports of trials by courts-martial, distribution of the army and navy, general 

obituary, &c., with all the orders, 


circulars, promotions, appointments, b births, 


“This is confessedly one of the ablest and most attractive periodicals of which the 
British press can boast, presenting a wide field of * of entertainment to the general as weil 
as professional reader.” —Globe. 

Hvugst and Buacketrt, Publishers, 13, Great Mariborough-street. 

*,.* Those who may desire to commence L the Service Mi 

the new year, are requested to send their orde: re i their b — <= 


Just published, with Maps and Index, 


THE ANNALS of the WARS of the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By Lieutenant-General tho Hon. Sir E 
Volume I, 1700-1730. | 
Volume I, 1739-1759. Volume 1784—176. 


Volume V. 1796-1700. 
Each Volume is complete in itsel/, and muy be had separate, price 58. each, 
military text-book.” — Atheneum. 
“ 7. apes are invaluable to the soldier who desires to know the history of his pro- 
These volumes supply a store of profitable reading to the soldier or = — 
“ A lucid summary of all the most {portant rations (naval as weil ao ane pot 
the eighteenth century.”—Army and N. Gazetie. 
w. Military Bookseller, 39, Charing-cross, London, S.W. 


Just pudlished, in Demy 8vo, price ts. 


13 TRODUCTORY ADDRESS ON J URISPRUDEN CE 
P., Lord for Scotland, and Dean of the Hoa. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLack. 


WORKS BY — GUTHRIE, D.D. 


THE Gos GOSPEL IN oe Titastrated i in a Series of 


CHRIST AND THE IN HERITANCE CE OF F THE SAINTS; 


& Series of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 
Ea : ADAM and CHARLES 8 Buac K; and all Booksellers. 


PLEAS FOR RAGGED 
Crown 8vo, price $s. 
PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. ‘By Rev. Tuomas 
hools than from hi blished Sermons. They are thet most 


mself under the influence of a mastering passion, he carries his reader rte, 
t style, and a boundless store of illustrations, 


Edinburgh: A. and ©. ; all Booksellers, 


the Crucifixion of Our Lord; The Er fthe World foretold; Man after Death; the Inter 
: mediate State ; the Great Resurrection ; Recognition of the Blessed ; the Day of Judgment 
the Future States; New He &e. 
ternoster-row. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
t 
| 
scarcely less acceptable to readers in general than to the members of those professions 
for whose use it is more particularly intended. Independently of a succession of original 
- 
ta ‘ 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 8T. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD. 


HE BIRTH-DAY SOUVENIR: a Book of Phoughts on 
18s, Turkey morocco antique. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSEHOLD 


Tiluminated on every Samuel! Stanesby, with tal 
from Monument at — -Avon, New and Improv "Price 
; Turkey morocco, 


FAIRY LANI D; or, Recreation for the he Rising Generation, i in 
Prose and By Tuomas and Janr Hoop, t! 


LONG EVENINGS; or, Stories for my Little Friends. wey 
of the n Marryat). Illustrated by 
NEPTUNE'S HEROES ; 3 or, nt Sea-Kings of England. 


With Llustrations. Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth ; 5s.6d. gilt edges. 


LOST IN CEYLON ; or, the be Story of of a Girl's 


Adventures in the Woods and By_ WILL 
Davtox. Illustrated by H. war 5s. 6d. gilt 


RALPH SEABROOKE;; or, the Adventures of a ‘a Kom 
THE ILLUSTRATED PAPER MODEL MAKER; 
Construction, 


taining Twelve Subjects, with Description and Diagrams for their 
By E. LANDELLS. Price 2s. in a neat pi envelope. 


HOLIDAYS / AMONG THE MOUNTAINS; or, Scenes and 
of By M. B. Illustrated by Skill. Super-royal 16mo, price 
cloth ; 4s. a ef gilt edges. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 
NEW WORKS FOR DECEMBER. 


GENERAL GARIBALDI AT BY ONE OF GARIBALDI’S 
RECOLLECTION S OF GEN TERAL GARIBALDI; or, 


els from Rome to Lucerne, comestsins 2 Vit to the et Islands of 
‘Maddalena and Caprera, and General Garibaldi’s Home. Now ready. 10s, 6d. 


THE NEW WORK ON SPAIN. 


AN AUTUMN TOUR IN SPAIN. By the Rev. R. Rozerrs, 
BA. of Trinity, College, Cambridge, and Viear of Milton Abbas, Dorset, 21s, 


THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAUL FERROLL.” 


WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE. By the 
‘Author of “Paul Ferroll.” Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


THE NEW TALE OF CLERICAL LIFE, BY A MOST POPULAR AUTHOR. 
THE RECTOR'S DAUGHTERS. 10s. 6d. 
THE WAR IN ITALY.THE NEW WORK OF REAL LIFE IN NAPLES. 


LA CAVA; or, Recollections of the Neapolitans. Second 
Edition. 10s. 6d. 


FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO CALCUTTA. 10s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE FOX, THE FOUNDER OF 
THE QUAKERS. 10s. 


oor Second Volume next week. 


THE TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES OF DR. WOLFF. 
THE f ENGLISHMAN IN CHINA. 10s. 6d. 


A ROMANCE OF THE ITALIAN CARBONARI. 
ANSELMO: A TALE OF MODERN ITALY. 21s. 
NEW NOVEL. 


THE LOOSE SCREW. 31s. 6d. 

THE SUMMER TOUR OF AN INVALID. 3s. 6d. 
WHISPERING VOICES OF THE YULE. 5s. 6d. 
MBS. JAMESON ’S CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 


Two Vols. 2is. 


INSTINCT, OR REASON. By Lady Juz Locxwoop. 
Ss. 6d. 
THE VICAR OF LYSSEL. 4s. 6d. 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO., 50, CONDUIT STREET, HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


Just published, price 1s.; post free for 13 stamps, 
How TO READ. By A Wrancter. 
London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


Just published, price 1s. ; post free for 13 stamps, 


WHat IS EUCLID? or, Inconsistencies in Education. 
and Co., 580, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


UNIFORM EDITION. 


THE NOVELS OF GEORGE ELIOT. 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE. Third Béition, Two Vols. Feap., price 12s. 


IL 
ADAM BEDE, Eighth Edition. Two Vols., Fcap., price 12s. 
111. 
THE MILL ON THE FLOSS. A New Edition, in Two Vols., Feap., price 12s, 
WILLIAM Brackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND E ENGLISH 


in parallel on the same 


Professor of Greek in the University. 


"CAMBRIDGE GREEK TESTAMENT. Ex editione 
Stephani tertia, 


ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, & ROUTLEDGE’S 
NEW CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


Price 21s. each, cloth ; or morocco elegant, 31s. 6d. 


ELIZA COOK’S POEMS. With a Portrait, and numerous 


Illustrations by Gilbert, 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a’ Memoir 


and Notes by Orror, principally from Bunyan's Works; with etans and 110 


lllustrations by J. D. Watson. 
BARN ARD’S LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN WATER 


LOURS, A New and Revised Edition, with Coloured and Tinted Illustrations, 


remuysor's POEMS. With a Portrait, and numerous 
Illustrations by Mulready, Maclise, &. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS. With a Portrait, 


and 130 Illustrations by John Gilbert. 


WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. With 100 Illustrations by 


Birket Foster, Wolf, and Gilbert. 


GOLDSMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. Edited, with Lifo, 


by WILLMOTT ; and Illustrated in colours by Birket Foster. 


WILLMOTT’S POETS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


With 100 Illustrations. 
(JAMES) POEMS. 


MONTGOMERY’S 
WILLMOTT. With 100 Illustrations by Gilbert, W 
In 4to, price 15s. each, cloth gilt, or morocco ae 
WAYSIDE FLOWERS. Described by THomas Mutter, 
and Illustrated in colours by Birket Foster. 


LALLA ROOKH. By Txomas Moone. Illustrated by 
Thomas, Corbould, &c. 


RHYMES AND ROUNDELAYES IN PRAISE OF A 


COUNTRY LIFE. Illustrated by Ansdell, Weir, &c. 
In 4to, price 12s, 64., cloth gilt ; or morocco elegan' 
SUMMER TIME IN THE COUNTRY. By the Rev. R. A. 
WILLMOTT. Lllustrated by Birket Foster. 
ODES AND SONNETS. [Illustrated by Birket Foster, and 


priuted in Tints and Colours. 


In 4to, 7s. 6d. each, cloth, gilt edge: 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. Illustrated with 


Engravings from Designs by John Gilbert. 


GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. By Tuomas CampseEtt. 


Illustrated by H. Weir, B. Foster, &c. 


LONGFELLOW'S VOICES OF THE NIGHT. Illustrated 
THE MINSTREL. By Bearriz. Illustrated by Birket 
COMUS. By By } Mitrox. Illustrated by Edward Corbould, 
THE DESERTED COTTAGE. DY Worpswokrts. Illustrated 


by John Gilbert, Birket Foster, and W 
LONGFELLOW’S MILES "STAN DISH, AND OTHER 
POEMS. Illustrated by John Gilbert. 


In 8v0, price 16s, cloth, gilt edges, 


CAMPBELL’S POETICAL WORKS. 
Illustrations from Designs by J. W. Turner, B.A., and a Portrai 


n Three Vols., Royal 8mo, price £2 16s. cloth gilt, 
ROUTLEDGE: S SHAKESPEARE. Edited by Howazp 
STAUNTON, and Illustrated by John Gilbert. 
In One Vol., Royal 8mo, price 18s. cloth gilt, 


ROUTLEDGE’S ILLUSTRATED NATURAL HISTORY 


Rev. J.G. Woop. With 480 Original Designs by Wolf, Zwecker, 


With Steel 


MR. J. H. PEPPER’S NEW BOY’S BOOK. 

In Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 
THE PLAYBOOK OF METALS, MINES, 
MINERALS. By J. H. Perper, Author of “The Play-Book 
practical Illustrations. 


hrist books ofall 
*,* 4 Special Ci nae Cosatogue, ott Af of all prices, can be be had 


AND 


of Science.” With 300 


London: FaARRINGDON-8TREET. New York: 56, WALKER-STREET. 


HYDROPATHIO BALLAD. 
This day, in 4to, Faed, B.S.A., handsomely bound, 


‘THE LEGEND OF ST. SWITHIN: A RHYME FOR 


RAINY WEATHE 
don: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Price 1s. 6d. 


BEX RHYDDING: THE PRINCIPLES OF 
DROPATHY: THE ain BATH AND THE ROMAN B. 

By odasbens OF THE EDINBURGH UNIVE 

emicient in tat the of dive 


London HaMItton, ADAMS, and Co, ; and WEBB, MILLINGTON, and Co. 
Just published, in Small 8vo, “—s cloth, eaten 4s, 6d., with Frontispiece, designed 


(CLAUDIA AND PUDEN 8; or, ‘the Early Christians in 


ter: a Tale of the Rev. Lysons 
Rector Rodmarton, ‘and. Per: rate of St. *s, Gloucester ; Author of * 
odel Merchant of the Middle The B shire,” ete, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, Scceieee A. LEA, 2, Westgate-street, 
Forwarded Free, by the Gloucester Publisher, on Receipt of the amount in Postage Stamps 
Just published, in One Vol., Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


THE STORY OF MY MISSION — SOUTH- EASTERN 
of an Colonie 


¢ end copious record of missionary 
fs, and will be welooie all who sympathize int missionary 


News of the World. 
Mr. Shaw has been s ‘al observer of the people meng whom he was thrown, and 


carefi 
with with ready hes terned his knowledge to account volume of racy reading,”— 


The book wipe many and -interesting scenes of the wild life which 
the plonsers of Onristianity 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 


Edited by 


2, 


VilM 
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NEW WORKS. 


HANDSOME GIFT BOOK FOR THE SEASON.—DISCOVERY OF CARTHAGE. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with Thirty-three beautiful Illustrations, Steel Engravings, 
Chromo-lithographs, Aquatints, and Woodcuts, price 21s. 


== AND ITS REMAINS: being an Account of 
Excavations and Researches on the site of the Phenician Metropolis and other 
adjacent places. 
Conducted under the Auspices of Her Majesty’s Government. 
By Dr. N. DAVIS, F.R.G.S. 
Ricuarp Bentiey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in Three Vols. S8vo, with Thirteen beautiful Portraits from Original 
; Miniatures and Oil Paintings, 42s, 
HE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY GRANVILLE 
(MRS. DELANY), with her Correspondence with the most ~ em ry Per- 
80) of her Time. Presenting a Picture of the Court of England, and of Literary 
and Fashionable Society, from an Early Period of the Last ae to its 
Close, with interesting Personal Reminiscences of King George III. and Queen 


Charlotte, 
Fdited by the Right Hon. LADY LLANOVER, 
Ricwarp Bgenrtsy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, Vol. I., in 8vo, 15s, 


IVES OF THE ARCHBISHOPS OF CANTERBURY, 
from the Mission of Augustine to the Death of Howley, 


By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 


“If the grandeur of a drama may be conjectured from the quality of the openin, - 

hony, we should feel inclined to anticipate from this introductory volume that English 
literature is about to receive an imperishable contribution, and that the Church will in 
after times rank among the fairest and the ablest of her historians the author of these 
* Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury.’ "—Atheneum. 


Ricuarp Bentxzy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in Two Vols, 8vo, with Portraits, 30s, 


OURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE OF WILLIAM, 
LORD AUCKLAND. With a Preface and Introduction, 


By the Right Hon. and Right Rev. the BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 


“It is difficult to convey a clear idea of the mass of interesting matter contained in 
these volumes, and which is as varied as it is interesting. For general readers, who love 

amused, and who delight in anecdotes, sketches of character, and traits of social 
life, this work will have great attractions. There are stories enough in it to set up a 
hundred or two of habitual diners out for life, and among them we do not remember a 
single bad one. The volumes, too, have an historical importance far beyond that of any 
similar work that has been recently published, and, considering their = of instructing 
as well as amusing, we do not know any section of the public to which they will be other- 
wise than heartily welcome.”—Atheneum. 


Ricuarp Bentey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


This day is published, in One Vol., with Illustrations, 10s, 6d. 


EMS AND JEWELS: their History, Geography, 
Chemistry, and Ana, from the Earliest Ages down to the t Time, 


By Madame de BARRERA, Author of “Memoirs of Rachel.” 
Ricuarp Bzntwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


THE FIRST KING OF ENGLAND, 
Now ready, in 8vo, 12s, 


HE GREATEST OF THE PLANTAGENETS: an 
Historical Memoir. 


a statesman, and a legislator, but that he was frank, sincere, generous, forgiving, and 
loyal to his engag te Spectat ° 


Ricnarp Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


NEW WORK, EDITED BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” . 
Now ready, in Post 8vo, 7s, 6d, 
as AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF VALENTINE DUVAL. 
Edited by the Author of “ MARY POWELL.” 
“ ing book t ared f cellen' 
» 
with aman whoisa bright example for all ages. 
Bentixy, New Burlington-strect. 


Now ready, Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, with Plans, 28s, 
DUNDONALD’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


“The great tain, the second volume of whose ‘ Autobiogra) ’ was 
esterday, hes gene to his rest, He survived to tell his own aeranhy i th 
The public verdict that he had been cruelly oppressed, and that his name, under a cloud 
a season, would henceforward be an honoured name for ever.”"—Atheneum, 
“The death of Lord Dundonald followed within little more than » week of the publica- 
tion of the second and concluding volume of that ‘ Autobiography’ to which he looked for 
his vindication from the malignant charges which so long oppressed him, T 


Now e is 
worthies,”—Saturda, 


Ricuarp Bsntvzy, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Now ready, in Post 8vo, 10s, 6d. 
pes CORSAIR AND HIS CONQUEROR: being a Tour 


By HENRY E, POPE, 
“ A decidedly agreeable work, full of details of customs and descri a 
veyed in a pl tand ffected style.” —Ath ptions of scenery, con 


S ble and genuine book. Mr. Pope has hon 
practically useful to his jonestly endeavoured to make it 


Ricuarp Brntixy, New Burlington-street. 


Now ready, in 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by John Tenniel, 10s, 6d, 
H E GORDIAN KNOT. 


By SHIRLEY BROOKS, Auther of “Miss Violet and her Offers,” 


London; Bentixy, New Burlington-street, 


ALBEMARLE-sTEEET, Dec, 1860, 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHE 
from Silent to the Syno: a full 
and. font of the Spanish Armela. By J. 
Portraits. Two Vols. 8vo, 30s. 
It. 
THE PRISONER IN BURMAH: being the Personal 
Narrative of Two Years’ Suffering in a Burmese Prison. By Henny 
GovGER. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 12s. 


LORD BACON—HIS PERSONAL HISTORY AND 
CHARACTER, from Unpublished Letters and Documents. By W. 
Hepwortn Dixon. 8vo, 12s, 


Iv. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF THE DRUSES OF 


LEBANON. With Notes on their Religion. Lord Caryarvor. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo, 5s. 6d. ad 


v. 

LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D.D., late Bishop of 
Calcutta. By Rev. Jostan Bateman, M.A., his Son-in-Law, and First 
Chaplain. A New and Condensed Edition. Portrait and Illustrations. 
One Vol. Post 8vo, 9s. (Next week, 


vI. 

ICELAND: its Volcanoes, Geysers, and Glaciers. 
Explored in a Summer Excursion. By Commander C. 8. Forzezs, R.N. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, 14s. [Vert week. 

VII. 

SERMONS PREACHED BEFORE THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF OXFORD. By Rev. Roserr Scort, D.D., Master of Baliol. 
Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 

VIII. 
THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA—The Seventh 


Volume of SUPPLEMENTARY DESPATCHES OF THE LATE 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 8vo, 20s. 


1x. 
JUTLAND, THE DANISH ISLES, AND COPEN- 
HAGEN: a Narrative of Two Years’ Residence. By Horace 
Mareyart. Illustrations. Two Vols. Post 8vo, 24s. 


x. 

SUNDAY: its Origin, History, and Present Obligations. 
ing the Bam Lectures for 1860. By Rev. J. A. Hussey, D.C.L., 
Head Master of Merchant Taylors’ School. 8vo, 14s. 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. By Sir Francis 
B. Heap. Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 5s. 


xII. 


MEMOIR OF ARY SCHEFFER. By Mrs. Grore 
Second Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


THE HAND: its Mechanism and Vital Endowments, 


as Evincing a9 Sir Cuartes Bert. Sixth Edition. Wood- 
cuts. Post 8vo, By 


xIv. 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. Based on Modern 
Researches. By F. W. Farna, late Fellow of Trinity Coll. Cambridge, 
Author of “Eric,” Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


xv. 


PLATO’S DOCTRINE ON THE ROTATION OF 
THE EARTH, and Aristotle’s Comment upon that Doctrine. By 
Gros. 8vo, ls. 6d. 


ESSAYS. By Rev. J. J. Brunt, B.D Margaret 
Profesor of,Divaity at Cambridge. 12, 

XVII. 


ON PUBLIC SCHOOL EDUCATION, with especial 


reference to Eton. By Sir Joun Cotzgipes, D.C.L. Second 
Feap. 8vo, 2s. 


ME. FORSTER'S HISTORICAL WORKS, 


I. 
THE DEBATES ON THE GRAND REMON- 


ARREST OF THE FIVE MEMBERS BY 


CHARLES THE FIRST. A Chapter of English History re-written, 
Post 8vo, 12s, 


Itt, 
OLIVER CROMWELL, DANIEL, DE_ TOR, 
CH 
FOOTE: Biographical Essays. Third Baition, Post 8v0, 12s. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


a 
— 
“We have read this historical sketch with the greatest interest and some admiration. tz 
Our author writes weevoumy and pointediy Modern Writers have represented Edward as 
ambitious, artful, unscrupulous, and vindictive. Our author, with a decided determina- 
tion to get rid of all picturesque fictions, has gone far to show that his hero was really the 
| 
talents, the most heroic courage, and the warmest patriotism, earned for Lord Dundonald 
an ignominious expulsion from the service of which he was the most brilliant ornament. 
a his country will place him high im the catalogue of her naval 
ly Review. 
| | 
: 
| 


~ 
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Now ready, 8vo, price 10s, 6d, 


SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, 
With others mostly Preached before the University of Oxford; 
A PREFACE VOLUME OF 


“ESSAYS AND REVIEWS, “*" 


py the Rey. GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L. 
Head Master of Winchester College. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


*,* Kept also in a variety of elegant bindings. 
DAILY SERVICES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Complete in One portable Volume. A New Edition, with references to the Sunday 
Lessons. With a Prefatory Notice by the Bishop of OxrorD. Crown 8vo, with 
Rubrics, in roan, 12s.; in morocco, 


An Edition, on thick paper, in Two Vols., morocco, £1 10s, 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN. A small Fac 
Volume, containing a few Practical Tho: rants on ihe Gospel 4 History, with 1 with Texts for 


every Day in the Year, commencing wi 


morocco, 43, 6d, 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY 


GOSPELS, intended chiefly for Devotional Reading. Seven Vols. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
£1 8s. 6d.; strongly bound, £2 2s. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY on the BOOK of PSALMS, 


chiefly grounded on the —_ For the Use of Families, Two Vols. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d.; strongly bound, 1 


OXFORD EDITIONS OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
IMITATION OF CHRIST. Four Books. By Tuomas A 


Eeyris. A New Edition, revised, handsomely printed in Feap. 8vo, with Vignettes 
id red borders, cloth, 58. ; antique calf, red Od, 


LAUD’S DEVOTIONS. The Private Devotions of Dr. 


WILLIAM LavD, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Martyr. Anew and revised Edition, 
with Translations to the Latin Prayers, handsomely Wwinted, with Vignettes and red 
lines. Feap. 8vo, cloth antique, 5s.; bound, 10s, 6d, 


WILSON’S SACRA PRIVATA. The Private Meditations, 
Devotions, and Prayers of the Right Rev. T, WILSON, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor 
ond Bes. Now first printed entire. From the original MSS. Fcap. 8vo, antique 


ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Devotions. By the Bight 


. LAUNCELOT ANDREWES. Translated from the Greok and Latin, and arran 
anew. Feap. 8vo, antique cloth, 5s.; antique calf, red edges, 10s. oe 


SPINCKES’ DEVOTIONS. True Church of England Man’s 


Companion in the Closet; or, a Complete Manual of Private Devotions, collected 
from the Writings of Eminent Divines of the Church of England, By NaTHANIZL 
SPINCKES. Feap. 8vo, floriated bo are, at antique, 4s. 

The above set of Five Venue te neat grained calf binding, £2 2s. 


TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING. The Rule and Exercises cf 


Holy Living. By Bishop JerEMY TAYLOR. In which are described the means and 
oo Sy ago of obtaining every virtue, and the remedies against every vice. Antique 
0! 


TAYLOR’S HOLY DYING. The Rule and pexercises of 
Holy Dying. By Bishop Jeremy TayLor. In which are described the means and 
instruments of preparing ourselves and others respectively for a 4 death, &c. 
Antique cloth, 4s, 


CHURCH POETRY. 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse ‘for the 


Sundays and Holydays throughout the Year. 
Qotere Edition—Large type, cloth, 10s. 6d.; morocco, by Hayday, 2is.; antique calf, 
scap Octavo Edition—Cloth, 7s. 6d. ; , 10s. Gd. ; by Hayday, 15s.; 
antique calf, 12s. 
Ed itlon—Cloth, morocco, 88. 6d, 
$2mo Edition—Cloth ; moroceo, plain, 5s.; morocco, by Hayday, 7s. 
tneap Edition—Cloth, 1s. bound, 2. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse for, Christian 
morocco, plain, 5s.; morocco, by Hayday, 7s. 


THE CATHEDRAL. 32mo, with Engravings, 4s. 6d. 


Peap. 8vo, Eighth Edition, 7s. 


THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. The Sixth Edition, with 


several new Poems, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 
THE BAPTISTERY ; or, the Way of Eternal Life. 32mo, 
= iene Three Volumes uniform, neatly bound in morocco, 32mo, 18s, 


THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Feap. 8yo, 103. 6d.; 32mo, 


cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE SEVEN DAYS; or, the Old and New Creation. Fcap. 


8vo, New Edition, cloth, 7s. oa. 


THE CHILD’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every 


Sunday and’Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18mo, cloth, 1s. 


-FLORUM SACRA. By the Rev. G. Hunt Suyrran. Second 


ition, 16mo, 1s. 


CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By the Rey. A.C. 


Coxz. 18mo, A New Edition, with Additions, just published, price 3s. 


MORNING THOUGHTS. By A Crereyman. Suggested 
ye Second Lessons a > the Morning Service throughout the Year, Two 
Vols. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and JAS. PARKER. 
Just published, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 


ee 


OX THE PRINCIPLE OF NON-IN TERVENTION : ; 
A the hall of All Souls’ College, December, A, | ONTAGUE 
BERNARD, of International Law and ee | in t University 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J, H, and Jas, PaRKER, 


BENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 


The January is published Day, 
CONTENTS: 


THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER: 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. | 


By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 


Prologue—THE WILL OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. 
I. How the ae High and LBenpuned King Henry the Eighth waxed grievously 
Sick, was like to Di 
Il, Of po eee laid by her Retest Queen Catherine Parr; and how she fell 
to 


III, Of * Means of Avoiding the Peril proposed by Sir Thomas Seymour to the 
ueen. 
IV. How the Designs of Wriothesley and Gardiner were Foiled by the Queen’s Wit. 
V. Of the Interview between the Earl of Surrey and Sir Thomas Seymour in the 

Bowyer Tower. 

VI. Ilow the King, finding his end approach, took a last leave of the Princesses 
Mary and Elizabeth, and of the Prince Edward ; and of the Counsel he gave 
2icm, 

With an Illustration by JOHN GILBERT, 

“ Sir Thomas Seymour vowing Fidelity to Prince Edward.” 


I, The of Fauriel, By Dudley | VII. Our and or, 
Coste! How dolph 
IL. Paris of Mto-day. beam, and I Turn 
III, Holger Danske and Sterk Diderik, Part I. 
IV. Mimetic Music. By Monkshood. VIII. Gustave Aimard. 
His Court 1X. Stamboul for Italy. 
X. Trials of a Governess. 


VI. Goothe am XI. Sparkling Moselle: a Legend, 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 


December 22nd, 1860, 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL 


WORKS OF THE PRESENT SEASON 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Thornbury’s British Artists. 
Davis’s Researches in Carthage. 

tie Richm Ant buy 
Jastle Richmon: ut. ‘rol 

The Woman in Winte- by Wil ie Collins. 
femorials of Thomas Hood 


Motley’s History of the Netherlands. 
Marryat’s Visit to Jutiand. 

Paul the Pope and Paul the Friar. Reminiscences by a Cle’ 
Hind’s Exploring Expedition in 
Archbishops of Canterbury, by Dr. Hook. 
Switzerland in 1860, by Miss Bremer. 
Dickens’s Uncommercia! Traveller. 

The Inaugural Lecture. 

q ouse on the Moor. —Lavinia. 


Addresses by of Oxfo: 
Right at Last, askell. 
Binney’ 8 Ghure Lite ‘in Australia. 
Forster’s Arrest of the Five Members. 

] 


iJ 


\ylmer’s Cruise in the Pacitic. 
Hazlitt’s History 
Lite of Dr. George ‘Wilson.’ Artist and Craftsman.—Sca\ 
Hopes and l’ears, by Miss Yon The Eagles’ Nest, ty J Alfred Wills. 
Wharton’s Wits and Beaux of Soci ‘A Lady in her Own Right. 
Hessey’s Bampton Lectures (on Sun ny). Olmsted’s Journey in the Back Country. 
Memorials of Admir: bie Filippo serous by T. A. Trollope. 
iartwig’s Sea and its Living Wonders. | Life of Henry LV., by M. W. Freer. 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney McCosh’s Toruitions of the Mind. 
The Wortlebury Diary, by Sol ~ aa , Sea Anemones, by P. H. Gosse, 

Boner’s Chamois Hunting: New Edition. | Horn, by Henry 
England’s Yeomen, by M. A. Charlesworth. » Reid 
Kohl’s Travels in Canada, 


Turner’s Residence in 


8 


Biunt’s 8 from the Quarterly. Carlyle’ s Autobiography. 
fexts for Talkers, by Frank Fowler. | Lhe Queens of 
Atkinson’s Travels in Amoo’ 


as 


Over by Mrs. Chanter. 
Jea. 1’s Book about Doctors. The Mill on the Floss.—High 
alr Round the Wrekin, by Walter White. Self-Made Men, by W. Anderson. 
Lord Elgin’s Mission to Japan, Tales from the German of Tieck. 
Ceylon, by Sir J. E. Tennant. Life and Times of Avnio 
Bennett’s Naturalist in Australasia. 
The Semi-Attached Couple 
Mademoiselle Mori. A New Edition, 
My Life, by an Old uta 
The Lebanon, by David Urquhart. 
vermore, 


an 
Life of Ary Scheffer, by Mrs. Grote. 
Wilson’s French Invasion of Russia, 
McLeod’s Travels in Eastern Africa, 
Miscellanies, by Canon Kingsley. 
Thornbury’s Life 


Valentine Duval.—Ho; 
White’s History of Bng! and. 
Faithful for Ever.—St. Stephen’s. 
Forster’s Great Remonstrance, 1641, 
lack’s Philosophy of Progress. Redentption Drawet! Cum umming. 
ae s Voyage of “ The Fox.” 

W ynter’s Curiosities of Civilization. | Life of Sir Mart in A 

Ellicott’s Lectures on the Life of Christ, Hervey’s Rhetoric of - 

The Valley of a Hupareé Fires. ife and Letters of Schliermacher, 

Life in Turkey, by Walter Thornbury. Tyndall’s Glaciers of the Alps. 

ohl’s Travels round Lake Superior, 
Vaughan on the Liturgy. 

Langley’s Wild Sports in the Indus, 

<8, Passes, and Glaciers. 


Andersen’s Stories from Jutland. 
English Ladies in the 17' 
ilyblunder, an Irish 
’s Life of Bishop Wilson. Pew acie: 
‘arnarvon’s of the Druses. A for a Life-—Our ‘Year. 
Oda Journ: London. Tador’s Lectures on the Decalogue. 
A Summer Ramble in = } yes qe Horse and his Rider, w Sir ime B. Head. 
Roscoe, 

( 

J 


Memoir and Remains of W 
Transformation, by_N. 
Krapf’s Travels in Eastern Africa. 
Burton’s Travels in Central Africa, 
Marshman’s Life of Havelock, 
Russell’s Diary in India, 


by W. q 


The best Works of the leading Publishers are added in large numbers 
on the day of publication. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


FIRST-CLASS COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE 
TIME, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 


Of the best and newest works; exchangeable (in sets) at pleasure, 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; CROSS-STREET, MANCHESTER; AND 
NEW-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


REVISED AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Post 8vo, 974 pages, 78. 6d. bound, Thirteenth Edition, 


QTANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two Paste; with the Pronunciatioa 
P both according to the best map pang shown by a differen spelling of of the words het 

French and English: ea od op ing Words in common Wastinela ing those of Modern 
Terms connected wit and Fine Aste; Historical, Geo- 

hical, and Biographical Names.—Part II. English and French: being an am 

Bre ignary of Bnglish Wo Words, By SURENNE, formerly Professor iu the 

aval an my, &c. 

Also, reduced in price, 


SUR RENNE'S SMALLER FRENCH AND ENGLISH 


RY, without the Pronunciatio: 


Edinburgh ; OLIVER and 


ueslie’s Recollections. . 


| 
| 
} 
2 
a 
| 
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NOTICE. 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


LEGENDS AND LYRICS, 


By A. A. PROCTER, 
IS NOW READY. Feap. 8vo, 5s. ; morocco, 10s, 6d. 
The Fifth Edition of the First Volume is still on Sale, 5s.; morocco, 10s, 6d, 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


Shortly will be published, in Post 8vo, 
THE CAMPAIGN OF GARIBALDI 
IN THE TWO SICILIES. 


A Personal Narrative. 
By Captain C. §. FORBES, R.N. 
With Plans, and Portraits of Garibaldi and the King of Naples. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 


Just ready, price 2s, 6d. 


POETICAL READING BOOK: 
With Aids for Grammatical Analysis, Paraphrase, and Criticism 
By J. D. MORELL, A.M., LL.D.; 
and W. IHNE, Ph.D. 

OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS FOR 1861.—Book I. of “MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST,” which has been prescribed, is included in this Volume, 


EDINBURGH: JAMES GORDON, 51, HANOVER STREET. 
‘ LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


“ Good words are worth much, and cost little.”—HERBERT. 


Will be ready on the Morning of the 24th instant, price Sixpence illustrated, 
THE JANUARY PART OF 
GOoOopD WORD 


Edited by NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. 


CONTENTS: 
THR C Ousars aL BAGGED SCHOOL: How it was Got up, and What it has Done, By 
MAS 


THRIE, D.D. 
A PEEP AT THREE MONTHS £00, By the 
NIGHT-CRY OD. By the late H. Mary T. 

GOSP ILLIAM FLEMTI 
OIRS OF AN UNKNOWN LIFE. Chaps. L, IL, and Ill, By an Unknown Author, 
TOAD. D. WaTso: 
IRST GEOLOG EXCURSION, of Geclogy for Boys, 
E OF THE WORLD. By ADOLPH SAPHIR. 
AIR. Author Sohn Helifax. Gentieman.” 

-Y SH 


ES C. C. 
VE’S iilust by J. 
F HERMAS. A ontistian ‘Allegory of the Second Century. By 
U LLOCH, 
THE JOYS OF EARTH. By the Author of = pay Patience of Hope.” 
IBRARIAN OF 1860. By the Eprro 
fie Or “THE CONSTANT.” A True Narrative of Shipwreck and Suffering in the 


oun SUNDAY ly IN JANUARY. By James D.D., Author of “The 


=: 


2. 


Mount of Olives,” i 
ALEXANDER STRAHAN and CO. are to be able to announce that they 
ve just completed arrangements for the vs wing Serial Contributions appearing 
in “ GooD ORDS” during the Year 1861:— 


A NEW SERIAL WORK. By Tuomas Gurung, D.D. 
To be continued throughout the Year. 


A NEW STORY. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” 
To be commenced in an early Part, and completed in about Twelve Months, 


OUR SUNDAY EVENINGS, 


A Series of Papers for Family Reading by 
Tue Rev. A. P. STANLEY, D.D. THE REV. THOMAS BINNEY. 
THE JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. Rev. W. M. 
THE REV. W. L, ALEXANDER, D.D. E Rey. 
THe REV. THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. Tae Rev, Jon 
THE Ruy. J. R. Macpurr. THE Rev. Mie CLEOD, D,D. 


MEMOIRS OF AN UNKNOWN LIFE. By an Uyxyown Aurnor. 


ALL ABOUT THE HOUSE. 
A Series of Practical Household Papers. 
Rr MRS. GORDON (MARGARET MARIA BREWSTER), 


PICTURES FROM CHURCH HISTORY. By Principal Tuxxocu. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. By J. B. 
Engraved by DALzIzL BROTHERS, and Printed on Toned Paper, . 


EDINBURGH: ALEXANDER STRAHAN AND CO, 
LONDON: GROOMBRIDGE AND SONS. 


Lately published, in 8vo, price 6s. 
OX THE FUNDAMENTAL DOCTRINE OF LATIN 
SYNTAX. By Simon LAuRrB, A.M. 
“Mr. Laurie’s book is intended to lead up them those of vi whieh 


lie concealed behind the common False pe mos’ 
cases ome suggestive Th he the ive tive mood, 
e book, is able and judicions. . commend the 


the for of 
in the a study of the Latin language.”—Scot. 


burgh: JAMES G , 51, Hanover-street; London : HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 
This day, price 2s, 


[HE EASTERN TURKISH QUESTION AND A 
CHRISTIAN PRETENDER TO THE THRONE OF THE B OTTOMAN Bi ig ea 
Ay Great re! ing Powers, By 


London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 102, Piccadilly ; and all Booksellers, 


Just published, in Ato, cloth pice 24a, XXI, 
ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 
LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND 00. 


Now Price One Shilling, with Illustrations by Crvixsuayx, 
“ConnELL, and JonNson, 


THE OYSTER; 


WHERE, HOW, AND WHEN TO FIND, BREE) OOK, 
AND EAT IT. 


LONDON: TRUBNER AND CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
CHAMBERS’S 
HOUSEHOLD SHAKESPEARE. 


AN EDITION 


PURIFIED OF OBJECTIONABLE WORDS AND PHRASES. 
with 
INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, AND ILLUSTRATIONS, 


To be completed in probably Eight Vols. Post 8yo. 
Under the Editorship of Mr. W. Cuamserns and Mr. R. Canrurtmens. 


On Saturday, 5th January, 1861, will be published, No. I. of Crawperrs’s Hovsrnoip 
Suaxxspzarg, being a new edition of the Dramatic Works of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, 
= which * objectionable words and phrases are omitted, and Notes illustrative of the 

‘ext supplie: 

Cuambens’s HovsgHoLD will be printed in a clear, readable type, in 
a very handy post 8vo form, an be embellished with wood engravings executed 
in the best style, from designs by Keeley Halswelle, of Edinburgh: Along with the 
Memoir of Shakespeare will be given a steel-engraved Portrait as Frontis 

The Work will be issued in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. ; in Monthly Parts, price 1s.; 
also in Occasional Volumes, cloth boards, No. 1. will contain a portion of 


“THE TEMPEST.” 


W. and R, CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh ; and all Booksellers. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In One Vol. Post 8vo, 6s, 


THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


One Vol., Post Svo, with a Portrait, 12s, 


PAUL THE POPE AND PAUL THE FRIAR: 


A Story of an Interdict. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 


One Vol. Post 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s, 


OVER THE STRATTS. 
By LOUISA ANNA MEREDITH, 
Authoress of ‘Our Home in Tasmania,” 


Vol. III, Demy 8vo, 20s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
EDMUND BURKE. 
By THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 
; Vol. III. completing the Work. 


One Vol, Crown 8vo, 5s. 
OBERON’S HORN: 
A Book of Fairy Tales. 

By HENRY MORLEY. 
Illustrated by C. H. Benwerr. 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 1, with Thirty Mlusteations by * Phis,* 
ONE OF THEM. 


By CHARLES LEVER. 
[December 28th, 


One Volume, Post 8vo, 
THE ISLANDS OF THE SAINTS: 
A Pilgrimage through Ireland. 
By JULIUS RODENBERG, 


Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL, 
(In a few days, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 195, PIOCADILLY. 


‘ _ 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY MR. & MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


This day, in Small 4to, price 21s. cloth and gold, 


THE BOOK OF SOUTH WALES, 
THE WYE, AND THE COAST. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Handsomely Printed. 


THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, 
_ FROM ITS RISE TO ITS FALL. 
WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
IN THREE BINDINGS: 


PILGRIMAGES TO ENGLISH SHRINES. 


With Notes and Illustrations by F. W. Fatrwott, F.S.A. 
Cheaper Edition, in Onc Vol., price 12s. bound in cloth; in morocco, 21s. 


THE OLD FOREST RANGER; 
Or, Wild Sports of India, on the Neilgherry ‘Hills, i in the J ao and on 
the Plains. By Major WaLter CampseLt, of Skipness. New Edition, 
with Illustrations on Steel. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 8s. 


TALES AND POEMS BY MR. TUPPER. 


THREE HUNDRED SONNETS. 
In a handsome Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 7s. 6d. 
“ There is an elaborate sumptuousness about it that is quite imposing. ”"— Saturday 
“ These Sonnets will increase his reputation, for they are decidedly the best things 


we ever saw of his.”— 
“A work which, for its moral purpose and and its handsome form, is well calculated to 


any library in the —Observer, 
wre There is isa great act ae present volume which will appeal to English feel- 
ings.”—Ilustrated News of the World, 


THE CROCK OF GOLD, 
And other Tales. With Illustrations 
in One Vol., price 2s. 6d. boards; 3s. 


BALLADS FOR THE TIMES, 
And other Poems. Third Edition, with Vignette. Feap. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


LYRICS. 
Second Edition. Feap. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


rations by John Leech. Cheap Edition, 


WORKS BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


FAMILY PICTURES. 
Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


Twrurest an Unrynazrrep Hovssz. | On Sacrgp Arrgctions. 

Ov Fure Mexcuant. | A ScraP or AvToBIOGRAPEY, 

Farmer axp Son. Tue ALEXANDER. 

A oF THE Oxp ScHooL, Tus or Worroy. 

A Guosr Fasran’s Divemma. 

Cuazizs Laue. aNp THE Princess Cuar- 
Frawcis Baxrne. LOTTE, 

Ow Luavixe ax Hovss. | Tax Faraxr or 4 Farr. 

Lowx Hzarus awp 


THE DAY OF SMALL THINGS. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


POPLAR HOUSE ACADEMY. 
New and Cheaper Edition, Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


OLDEN TALES BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
DEBORAH'S DIARY. With Illustrations. Cheap Edition, price 2s. 
HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Price 2s. 6d. 

THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Price 2s. 6d. 
THE OLD CHELSEA BUN HOUSE. Uniform. 


FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 
A Portraiture from the Life. By Frxprixa Post 8vo, 
7s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


THE VERNEYS; 
Or, Chaos Di ‘A Tale of Genius and Religion. By Miss C. M. 
Surru. Post 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


THE BATEMAN HOUSEHOLD, AND WHAT 
BECAME OF THEM. Post 8vo, price 6s. cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS BY W. H. BARTLETT. 
NEW EDITIONS AT REDUCED PRICES. 
All in ta = price 10s. 6d. each, cloth gilt; 
21s. each in morocco. 
FOOTSTEPS of OUR LORD and HIS APOSTLES 
in SYRIA, GREECE, and ITALY. A Succession of Visits to the 


Scenes of New Testament Narrative. With Twenty-three Steel En- 
gravings, and several Woodcuts. 


FORTY DAYS IN THE DESERT, 
Steel, a ont numerous Woodcuts. 7 


GLEANINGS ON THE OVERLAND ROUTE. 
Twenty-eight Steel Plates and Maps, and Twenty-three Woodcuts. 


JERUSALEM REVISITED. 
With Twenty-two Steel Engravings and Woodcuts. 


BILE BOAT; 


ses of the Land of E Thirty-five Steel Engravings, 
Maps numerous Woodcuts. 


PICTURES FROM SICILY. 
With Twenty-three Engravings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 


THE PILGRIM FATHERS ; 


Or, the Founders of New England in the Reign of ue I. With 
Twenty-eight Illustrations on Steel, and numerous Woodcu 


WALKS ABOUT JERUSALEM AND ITS 


ENVIRONS. Twenty-four Engravings on Steel, Two Maps, and many 
superior Woodcuts. 


ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


A BOYS ADVENTURES IN THE WILDS OF 
AUSTRALIA. By Wit11am Howitt. With Designs Harvey. 
Cheap Edition, Pay, fine paper, 4s. cloth gilt. 
bo: Eng] heth bo 
“ A capital book, full of humour, nn excitement, and those incidents = peril 
and pleasure which seem indigenous to Australia.”"—Church and State 


NAOMI; or, The Last Days of Jerusalem. 
By Mrs. 3. B. Wess. New Edition, with Designs ~ dhe 9 and View 
pA Plan of Jerusalem. Feap. 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth lettered 
“ It is in truth an admirable little volume, and well worthy of a yet more extensive 
patronage than it has already received.” "—Maidstone Journal. 
“One et the most interesting works we have read for some time. We are Re 4 sur- 


vuccese at the LaF ory it has attained—it deserves it; and we cordially wish it farther 


t 


yy natural, and well sustained. The narrative gracefully written. 
ound better Sor ths "—Monthly Review, 


SELECT POETRY FOR CHILDREN. 
Notes, arranged for the Use of Schools and 
Families. By Josepu Payne. Tenth Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
18mo, 2s. 6d. cloth ; or 3s. scarlet, gilt edges. 
“ J taining a charming collection of poetry.” 
“itis Pally a trea to ee anything 50 good as the us.” 
Pieces that are at once sprightly and instructive, pathetic and devout.”—Congre- 
gational Magazine. 


WINTER EVENINGS; 


Or, Tales of Travellers. By Maru Hacx. New and Cheaper Edition, 
with Illustrations by Gilbert. Feap., 3s. 6d. cloth. 


THE MILL IN THE VALLEY. 
A Tale of German Rural Life. By the Author of “An 
Account of a Moravian 
Frontispiece, 5s. cloth. 


CANADIAN CRUSOES. 
A Tale of the Rice Lake Plains. By Mrs. Trarut. New and Cheaper 
Edition, Edited by AGnzs Sraicktanp. Illustrated by Harvey. 
Feap., 5s. cloth, gilt edges. 
= delightful book ft readers, The interest 
and interesting one.” — Guardia 
“The book is exceedingly well calculated for children, to view its » eae 
contents, its handsome and beautiful illustrations, will 
acceptable present.” —Tait's Magazine, 


NURSERY RHYMES. 
An Illustrated Sixteen Cuts by Gilbert. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. and Improved Edition, with 
Frontispiece, 18mo, 1s. 6d. cloth gilt. 


and t y and the 
and conciseness of the rhymes.” Snliptaten, 


ORIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT MINDS. 


By the same Authors. New and Im ed Edition, with Frontispiece, 
Two Vols. 18mo, 1s. 6d. each, cloth 


THE BOY AND THE BIRDS. 
By Emity Taytor. Witk fine Woodcuts, from Landseer’s 
Designs. 16mo, gilt edges, 2s. 


lish Girl’s 
t in the Black Forest.” Feap., with 


ha f tal sure to 


ly eut on 


ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO., 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


= 

Cloth 188, | Superbly gilt......... 218. | Moroced......... 268. 

| 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER IS NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


RAVENSHOE: 


a New Srory by Henry Krnostfy, Author of “ Geoffry Hamlyn,” 


Is commenced in this Number ; also, the Continuation of 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, by the Avrnor of “Tom Brown’s. Scuoot Days,” 
Is continued Monthly ; 


With Contributions from the Hon. Mrs. Nortow, 
The AutHoR of “JoHN Hatirax,” THe Eprror, &c. &c. 
CONTENTS. 


Ravenshoe. H , Author of “ Hamlyn.” 
IL ul Geoffry yn. 


TI, Books of Gossip: Sheridan and his Biographers, A Lotter to the | 
Publisher. By tho Hon. Mrs, Norton, 

III. Diamonds, By William Pole, F.G.8, 

Sorrow, By the Author of “John Halifax, 


V. Tom Brown at Oxford. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School | 
Days.” Chaps. XXXY. XXXVIL 


VI. ae wee Popular Tales. An Apology for the Celt. By the 


VII. Cathair Fharghus (Fergus’s Seat). 
VIII. A Middle-Watch Confession. By Robert Paton. ° 
TX, Venetia and the Peace of Europe. By R. MacDonnell. 
X, The Herald Star: a Christmas Poem. By the Hon. Mrs. Norton, 
XI, The Chinese Capital, Pekin. 


NOW READY, OR IN PREPARATION. 
VACATION TOURISTS in 1860. Edited by 
Francis Gatton, Author of “The Art of Travel.” 
Accounts by Members of the University of Cambridge and 
Tours in Italy, Iceland, the Alps, Norway, &c. &c. [In preparation. 


THE LIMITS OF EXACT SCIENCE AS APPLIED 
TO HISTORY: an Ina Lecture delivered before the University 


istory in the University of Cam Pp 
and ‘Rector of Eversley, Crows aro, day. 


LIFE OF GEORGE WILSON, MD,, F.RS.E., 
Regius Professor of Technology in te niyersity of Fainburgh, 
his SistER, 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. [This day. 


This day is published, Crown 8yo, cloth, price 6s. 6d, 


LIFE ON THE EARTH; its Origin and Succession. 
Joun Puuusips, M.A,, F.RS., F.G.8,, Professor of Geology in the 
University of Oxford. With Illustrations, [Now ready, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED WORK FOR THE SEASON, 
This day, Feap. 4to, elegantly printed and bound, 1és, 
THE ORE SEEKER: a Tale of the Hartz Mountain. 


With elaborate Illustrations, beautifi 
bound in elegant cloth. od [Now ready. 


RAYS OF SUNLIGHT FOR DARK DAYS; 
Book of Selections for the Suffering. With a Preface bp C.J. Vistas, 
D.D. Royal 16mo, handsomely printed and bound, 4s. 


LECTURES ON THE APOCALYPSE; or, Book 
of the Revelation of St, John the Divine. By the Rev. F. D. Maurice, 
M.A, Crown 8yo, [Nearly ready. 


This day is published, Oblong Imperial, half-bound, 74, 6d, 
THE VOLUNTEERS’ SCRAP BOOK. By the 
Avtuor of “Taz Camsriper Scrar Boog.” [Now ready. 


PICTURES OF OLD ENGLAND, By Dr. 

[In preparation, 
LIFE of EDWARD FORBES, the NATURALIST. 
By Grorcz Wi1son, M.D., late Professor of Technology in the Univer- 

of ARCHIBALD Gzixiz, F,G.8, i 

[In the press. 

DR. VAUGHAN ON THE LITURGY.—NEW EDITION. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 

REVISION OF THE LITURGY: Five Discourses, 
1, Absolution.—2, Regeneration —3, Athanasian Creed —4. Burial Ser- 


AUGHAN, icar 0 easter, and Chaplain in Ordinary to 
Queen. Second Edition. ‘ 


By the same Author, 
1. EPIPHANY, LENT, AND Basen. A Series of Expository 


Sermons. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 
2. SECOND EDITION of ME ORIA ARROW SUNDAYS, 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 10s, 6d, | 
8. ST, PAUL’S Pes TO THE ROMANS. With English Notes. 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


4, THIRD EDITION ‘of NOTES on alah ee ATION, With Suitable | 
Prayers, Feap. 8vo, cloth, Js, 6d, 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’S TWO YEARS AGO. 
Third Edition 6s. 


PROFESSOR WESTWARD HOt 
New Edition,,, 


HENRY KINGSLEY’S GEOFFRY HAMLYS. 
d Edition 


late | ARTIST AND CRAFTSMAN ; 


WESTLAND MARSTON’S LADY IN HER 
OWN RIGHT 10s. 6d. 


DR, WHEWELL’S TRANSLATION OF THE 
PLATONIC DIALOGUES FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Vol. Second Edition 


a Novel......... 10s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
6s. 6d. 


” 


PROFESSOR ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS. 
Vol. I, Fifth Edition 19s. 
, IL, Third Edition 10s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF GEORGE WAGNER, of Brighton. 
Becond 9s. 


Edition 
LECTURES TO LADIES. Mr. Maurice, 
Dean Archdeacon ALLEN, Professor Kiyestry, Dr. Cuam- 
pers, Tom TayLor. 
Third Edition,, 7s. 6d, 


-- 


BOOKS FOR PRESENTATION TO THE YOUNG. 
TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS, 
Seventh Edition ., 


6s. 


OUR YEAR, By the Autor of “Jonn Hauirax.” 
With numerous trati 5s. 


PROFESSOR KINGSLEY’S HEROES, or GREEK 
FAIRY TALES. 
Second Edition, with Illustrations 


RUTH AND HER FRIENDS: 


a Story for Girls 
ba. 


DAYS OF OLD: Stories from Old English History. 


By the Aurnor of “Ruru Her 


AGNES HOPETOUN. By the AuTHor a 


“Marearsr Marrianp” 


LITTLE ESTELLA, and OTHER FAIRY TALES. 
FIRST JOURNAL. By M. 


MAOMILLAN AND 


CO., CAMBRIDGE ; 


AND 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, w.c, 
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EVANS’S ENGLISH HARMONIUMS, 


THE COTTAGE HARMONIUM, AT SIX GUINEAS, 


Has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft agreeable quality of tone, suitable for a cottage or 9 small sitting-room. 


THE TEN-GUINEA HARMONIUM, 


In a handsome Oak Case, possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone which characterizes all] EVANS'S Instrumenta, 


THE NINETEEN-GUINEA, OR THREE-STOP HARMONIUM,. 


With Unison Trebles, and Bourdon in the Bass, is a powerful instrument, and designed expressly for leading Public Worship. 


THE TWELVE-STOP HARMONIUM, PRICE THIRTY-SIX GUINEAS, 


Is a brilliant and powerful instrument, suitable either for a church or drawing-room, 


THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, 
AT SIXTY-EIGHT GUINEAS, 


Ts in a very handsome Rosewood Case, has two rows of keys, and five and a half octayes of vibrators, This is acknowledged by the 
profession and press to be the most perfect Harmoniym, without pedals, that has yet been produced. 


THE ORGANIST’S OR PEDAL HARMONIUM, AT FORTY-SEVEN 
GUINEAS, 


Is in an American walnut case, has on Sop Octave, Thin of Pda, with independent 


THE NEW PATENT ENGLISH MODEL HARMONIUM, 
WITH TWO ROWS OF KEYS AND PEDALS, . 
In Oak Cane, and Eighteen Stops, price 180 Guineas, a erm: 


et been constructed. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of EVANS’S English Harmoniwme, with One and Two Rows of Keys, with or 
without the Percussion Action, and with Pedals, at prices ranging from Sia to One Hundred and Forty 
Guineas, is now ready, and may be had upon application to the Manufacturers, 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


THE OPERATIC ALBUM. Containing One | MENDELSSOHN’S SONGS WITHOUT WO 


Hundred Gems for the Pianoforte, selected from Martha, Luisa Miller, ‘New and complete Rdition of the Six Books in One Volume. 
Hi Trovatore, La Traviata, letto, Ernani, Les Vi Siciliennes, and with a Preface by J. W. Davison, and Ar eho 5 
Sonnambula, Norma, Puritan Pasquale, Lucresia Borgia, Lucia di 
x}. rt UDOLF NORDMANN. 
Ballads (with Accompaniments), by Balto, Hatton, Li 
Alla’ is one of the most char Mori, Loder, Wrighton, and other Popular Composers. 


undred gems 
favourite operas. Furthermore, the book rcachout is exquisitely got up; b= 


the le ving and printing are beyood | HE DRAWING-ROOM PIANOFORTE BOOK. 


repr 

interesting, and tho here is a MNeantital tinted Price 4s., superbly bound in eloth, gilt edges. Containing Thirty-one 

commencement, to to which all ay Pieces for the Pisnoforte Necture octurnes, Fantasias, ond 

presentor to the presentes.” —Morning Bor Galops de Salon, Reverie, Romances, &., by Ascher, Talexy, Wely, 
Cramer, Goria, Rosellan, Ravina, Beyer, Comettant, &c, 


CHOPIN'S MAZURKAS, — Just published, a new 


somplote ia Ono Volume muse tse. by JW. | THE BALL-ROOM MUSIC BOOK. Price 4a, 


handsomely bound in eloth, gilt Contains Fifty Waltzes, Fi 


of ance! Composers. publaned, the Cheapest and most 
THE VERDI ALBUM. A Collection of Twenty-five thn of Mune evr 
benutial Compoations hitherto in this country, ant THE GERMAN SONG BOOK. Price 4s, hand- 
with» of Ver ins | iy Benge by Packen, all with, 
in crimson and gold, price 7s. Words and 


BOOSEY AND SONS, HOLLES STREET, 
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